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Editorial 




The PacificJournal of Theology was first published in Samoa 
in December 1961. The foreword to this first edition was 
written by the Revd. Vavae Toma who was the first 
Secretary of the Continuation Committee of the Confer¬ 
ence of Churches and Missions in the Pacific, held in Malua 
in 1961. Charles Forman refers to him as the ‘living link’ 
between the Pacific churches at that time. 1 

Rev. Vavae also contributed to that first edition an article 
entitled ‘Christian Stewardship, in which he challenged 
Pacific Christians to re-think their attitudes towards giving. 
Thirty-eight years later Rev. Vavae’s words are still relevant, 
and theologians are still writing articles for the Pacific 
Journal of Theology to challenge the regional and the 
worldwide Christian community. 

It is indeed a privilege for Malua Theological College to 
be given the opportunity to produce this final edition of 
the Pacific Journal of Theology for this century, and indeed 
for this millennium. The Malua Theological College staff 
wish to dedicate this edition to the Rev. Vavae Toma, a 
faithful and inspiring servant of God, who has given more 
than 50 years of his life to the service of God in the 
Congregational Christian Church in Samoa. 
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The Rev Vavae Toma is 84 years old, a pastor, a former administrator 
and chairman of the CCCS. He is at present an editor of the oldest 
continuous monthly Journal of the Congregational Christian Church in 
Samoa, O le Sulu Samoa (The Torch), which was first published by the 
Malua Press in 1839.1 quote from Vavae Toma’s own words (25 October 
1999), ‘I could not retire completely from the service of the church as 
I am being called by the CCCS to continue serving as an editor of the 
Sulu Samoa. Malo lava legaluef 

Malua Theological College has come a long way since the first Pacific 
Journal ofiTheology was published 38 years ago. The College has increased 
in terms of both the number of students and the number of faculty 
members. This year Malua has 15 full-time lecturers, all Samoans, for its 
programmes of Diploma of Theology, Bachelor of Theology and 
Bachelor of Divinity. Malua has benefited greatly from the South Pacific 
Association of Theological Schools, the Pacific Theological College, 
and other theological institutions overseas which have provided opport¬ 
unities for postgraduate training and research as well as workshops for 
its staff. 

All members of the Malua faculty have been encouraged to produce an 
article on any theological theme of interest in their own area of 
specialization with relevance and application to Samoa and to the Pacific 
region. The result is a wide cross-section of biblical, theological, historical 
and pastoral reflections, which are bound together by the common 
interest of the life of the churches in Samoa and in the Pacific. 


Notes 

1 Charles Forman, The Voice of Many Waters, (Suva: Lotu Pasifika Productions, 
1986), p. 7. 
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Moving Toward a Pacific Theology: 
Theologising With Concepts 


Introduction: Pacific Theology? 

More than two decades ago, leaders of the Pacific 
Conference of Churches were challenged with the question 
whether or not it was time to look for a ‘Pacific Christ’ 
instead of being content with a Christ who was white¬ 
faced, thin-lipped and blue-eyed. 1 Concomitant with this 
initial challenge was another regarding the need for a ‘Pacific 
Theology’ and the necessity of seriously taking up the task 
of expressing the Christian faith in ways and means that 
reflected our own Pacific context and experience of God. 2 

Today, there are indications of Pacific Christians taking 
on board this immense challenge. Obviously, such a task 
would require painstaking effort and commitment. It 
would certainly involve many hurdles, problems and risks. 3 
However, the fact that Pacific Christians themselves have 
begun to wrestle with the question is a clear sign that we 
have taken the task to heart. 4 It means that we have already 
jumped the crucial first hurdle. 

Methodology 

How do we express our faith in the God of Jesus Christ 
in such a way that it might be deemed a ‘Pacific’ theology? 
Or, how do we do theology so that our articulation of 
the faith might warrant the label ‘Pacific Theology’? 5 It 
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seems to me that the question of methodology is of fundamental 
importance to our theological endeavour; one that needs immediate 
and serious attention. Contextual or indigenous theology is by definition 
oriented to the cultural context and existential circumstances of people 
living in a particular historical locality. A Pacific theology therefore is at 
liberty to utilize and appropriate all available cultural resources for 
expressing the message of the Gospel. What might these be? Pacific 
language(s) immediately comes to mind. Linguistic idioms, proverbial 
sayings, imagery, symbolism, metaphors and the like, are all viable means 
for communicating the substance of the Gospel message. 


Secondly, there are local stories, parables, island folk tales, legends, myths, 
narratives both oral and literary which our Pacific people have 

accumulated and treasured as a com¬ 
munal source of knowledge. All 
these, together with customs, social 
etiquette, traditions, philosophies, rel¬ 
igious beliefs, concepts etc, have 
provided Pacific people with the 
means of understanding the world 
and reality. Taken together, they form 
a system of meaning by which life in the Pacific is lived. Because theology 
has to do with the totality of human life, all these resources are important 
for the expression and articulation of the Christian faith. 


... there are local stories, parables, 
islandfolk tales, legends, myths, 
narratives. ..which our Pacific 
people have... treasured as a 
communal source ofknowledge. 


What follows in this essay is an attempt to do theology with Pacific 
concepts; in this case, the Samoan concept of fa’aaoalo or ‘respect’. 6 It is 
a meagre effort to contribute to the present discussion of the theme 
‘Moving Toward a Pacific Theology’. Obviously, such an attempt is 
only a mere drop in the bucket of Pacific theological thinking. But, like 
the Samoan saying, ‘The more coconuts there are the more plentiful the 
oil becomes’. Such is our hope that our little drops from around the 
region might eventually raise the level of our theological bucket to some 
respectable height. 


% 
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The Concept of Fa’aaloalo 

Fa ’aaloalo, or respect, is a very important concept in the Samoan context. 
It has a wide range of meanings. It is an attitude, a cultural value, a 
principle of social behaviour, a traditional custom and an institutional 
practice. As an institutional practice, every Samoan is nurtured in it. 
Hence at early childhood, a Samoan is taught by parents and adult 
members of a family how to sit, eat, walk, talk, behave and even think 
in a ‘respectful’ fashion. 7 At every phase of human growth, children 
are nurtured to value respect and appropriate faaaloalo as a principle of 
social behaviour. Fa’aaloalo serves as a code of action; an unwritten law 
governing one’s way of being with others. Whether it be the context of 
home, school, village, church, work place, shopping mall or wherever 
human interactions take place, the practice of fa’aaloalo is expected to 
be maintained. It is therefore an essential social requirement. 


As a cultural value, the concept of fa'aaloalo 
lies at the heart of what is called the fa ’a- 
Samoa or the ‘Samoan way’ of life. 8 It 
constitutes what is considered an authentic 
Samoan identity or what it means to be a 
Samoan. Intricately bound up with the value 
of fa’aaloalo are the practices of hospitality, love of others, friendliness, 
and loyalty to family, village and nation, to name only a few characteristics 
for which Samoa, as well as many Pacific Islands, are renown. 


...the concept o/fa’aaloalo 
lies at the heart of what is 
called the fa’a-Samoa or 
the ‘Samoan way’of life. 


In the light of what has been said, fa’aaloalo may be defined simply as 
that principle, value, practice, custom or attitude which defines and 
expresses what it means to be a Samoan in human relationships. 
Characteristic of the act oifa ’aaloalo is doing what is aesthetically beautiful 
or pleasing in the eyes of the other person. 9 A popular Samoan 
expression might serve to clarify the meaning of fa’aaloalo. Teu le va is an 
expression used in connection with the relationship between people. It 
literally means, ‘keep the between in order’. In other words, one always 
has to take good care of one’s relationship with another. It is incumbent 
on a person to be mindful of his/her relationship with other persons 
lest it be disturbed or severed somehow. In the final analysis , fa’aaloalo 
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essentially is a relational concept. It is that which governs what is 
considered to be proper or appropriate behaviour at any moment of 
time within the context of human interactions. 

A Theology of Respect 

John Macquarrie has defined theology as ‘the study which, through 
participation in and reflection on the Christian faith, seeks to express the 
content of this faith in the clearest and most coherent language 
available’. 10 In the light of that definition, our theological task as Pacific 
Christians may be seen to be twofold. On the one hand, we are to 
reflect on our faith experiences of life in the Pacific Community in the 
light of God’s Word. On the other hand, we have to give expression to 
our Christian beliefs and understanding of the God of Jesus Christ. 
This means that we have to use an appropriate language for this purpose; 
a language that is not only familiar to our hearers/readers but simple, 
clear and easy to understand. 

Respect & the Biblical Concept of ‘ Hesed ’ (Loyalty) 

Let not loyalty (hesed) and,faithfulnessforsakeyou; bind them about your 
neck, write them on the Tablet of your heart. (Prov 3:3) 

Reflection upon the Samoan practice of respect in the light of the Bible 
indicates that the Samoan conception of respect does have strong 
similarities with the biblical concept of hesed or ‘loyalty’. 11 Let me 
highlight three different ways in which this Hebrew concept is 
understood. 

Hesed (Loyalty) as Human Conduct in Secular Usage 

Hesed, understood as a human conduct in secular society, can be seen in 
the various stories of human loyalty found in the Old Testament. These 
stories bring out three main kinds of relationships: 

a) Relationships involving family members. 

Examples of these are the husband-wife relationship of Abraham and 
Sarah (Gen 20) 12 and the father-son relationship of Jacob and Joseph 
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(Gen 47). 13 In these stories, loyalty in family relations is simply presumed. 
It is the duty and responsibility of each family member to show loyalty 
to each other. 14 

b) Relationships that are basically public in character. 

In stories such as that of David and Barzillai (2 Sam 19:31-39), Rahab 
and the Israelite spies (Josh 2), the informer from the city of Bethel 
(Judg 1:22-25) and others, we find that the relationships therein are 
between people who are not related in any way. Yet, a mutual exchange 
of acts of goodwill, assistance and aid between the parties concerned 
is found in each story. Hence, loyalty in this relationship is seen to be 
freely given. It is mutually exchange; that is, it is reciprocal. 

c) Relationships between personal friends. 

A common biblical example is the relationship between David and 
Jonathan (1 Sam 18-20). In this story, loyalty is displayed as an act of 
moral responsibility. Jonathan is bound by a covenant to help David 
escape from Saul. 

By comparison, it seems quite obvious that the Hebrew concept of 
hesed overlaps with the Samoan conception of ‘respect’. As mentioned 
before, the phrase Ten le va expresses the great importance Samoans 
place on maintaining one’s relationship with another person. Like the 
Hebrew experience, respect and loyalty in Samoa can be expressed 
through one’s relationships and involvement with one’s family or aiga 15 
particularly in times or faalavelave . 16 It is expressed in relationships with 
non-family members, visitors and even strangers. 17 It is expressed 
through relationships involving alliances and close friends. 


Hesed and its Religious Dimension 

In the Old Testament, particularly in the prophetic books, the meaning 
of hesed is seen to be greatly expanded. Hesed is not Just the right conduct 
which people show to one another, but also that conduct which is 
pleasing to God. In other words, hesed is understood as a component 
of life lived faithfully before God (cf., Mic 6, 8; Hos 2, 6, 10, 11). 
Furthermore, hesed is also viewed in terms of the whole community. 
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Loyalty to one’s fellow persons is the same as being faithful, being just, 
showing love and mercy and walking humbly with God (Mic 6:6-8). 
That is, loyalty defines the expected conduct of all the people of Israel 
in their covenant relationship with God. 

There are obvious similarities in the Samoan conception oifa’aaloalo 
and hesed. Like hesed, the Samoan conception of respect (understood in 
terms of the proper and expected conduct in the context of human 
relationship), is also applied to one’s relationship with God. Hence, the 
practice of respect is carried over into the religious life of individuals as 
well as the community. It is carried over into all matters relating to the 
church. 

Church structures, order, worship, leadership, gatherings and functions 

are accorded the respect they deserve 
In some Villages JOT example, on account of the relationship between 
Sunday church attendance is church members and God. In some 

considered a ‘must’for everybody. V1 ^ a § es f° r example, Sunday church 

attendance is considered a ‘must’ for 
everybody. At Sunday worship services, a quiet atmosphere is normally 
considered a more fitting expression of respect to God than, the loud 
banging of electric guitars, organ drums or even the clapping of hands. 
At the family level, the daily practice of evening devotions, the necessity 
of giving to the church and as well as carrying out one’s responsibilities 
in the service of the church are considered part and parcel of the respect 
that persons must render to God. 

Respect is expressly seen in the relationship between parishioners and 
the parish minister. In part, it is this practice of respect which accounts 
for the high regard and esteem shown by Samoan people grant to a 
religious minister. 18 

Hesed as Divine Loyalty 

Hesed in the Hebrew conception also means divine loyalty. It refers to 
God’s loyalty to the people of Israel as expressed through their filial 
relationship. On the one hand, this divine loyalty is seen to be based 
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upon covenants which require from Israel an obedience to God’s 
commands (Exl9-24; Deut 5). 19 On the other hand it is based on 
God’s everlasting love as seen in God’s righteousness, judgement, fidelity 
and the offer of forgiveness (Ex 32-34; c.f. Mic 7:18-20). 20 Hence, 
divine loyalty emphasizes the unconditional faithfulness and love of 
God, that is, the reliability of God as a constancy over time and the 
assurances that divine promises to Israel will be kept. 21 At the same 
time, it emphasizes the obedience that is expected of the Israelites in 
response to God’s loyalty to them by virtue of their covenant relationship. 

Typically, divine loyalty takes shape in relation to specific needs of the 
covenant community of Israel and/or its individual members. Hence 
in Gen 32-33, Jacob’s prosperity is seen to be due to God’s divine hesed 
on account of Jacob’s own faithfulness to God. 22 Moveover, this divine 
hesed comes to expression during Jacob’s time of need, that is, when he 
needed protection from his brother Esau (Gen 32:10-13). An important 
point of interest here is that an individual’s experience of divine hesed is 
seen to be bound up with the experience of the whole community. 23 
In other words, God’s loyalty to Jacob at his time of need has 
consequences for the covenant community as a whole. 24 The story of 
Joseph (Gen 39:19-21) also conveys the same idea. Joseph’s lone 
experience of God’s loyalty is seen to be bound up with the collective 
experience of Israel. 25 

Another interesting point that is worth noting is the importance of 
divine hesed for the life of the pious Israelites. According to Glueck, the 
pious longed for God’s hesed because it would assure them of being in 
a covenant relationship with God. This was the most precious thing to 
them. Even at times when they were close to their own fate, they believed 
in this hesed. For them, life without hesed was meaningless. Thus, whoever 
was in ultimate communion with God was certain of receiving hesed in 
God’s household. 26 


In comparing this Hebrew understanding of divine hesed with the 
Samoan concept of respect, important similarities are evident. Perhaps 
the most obvious is the respect Samoans accord to the ‘minister’ on 
account of his being regarded as God’s visible representative on earth. 
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The Samoan word for a minister or pastor of a church is fa'afeagaiga. 
Literally it means ‘covenant’ or ‘to be a covenant’. So, to a Samoan, a 
pastor is the embodiment of the covenant between God and people. 
He is God’s ambassador, agent, emissary, intermediary and representative 
on earth. By virtue of that fact, the respect and loyalty that is due to 
God is directed to the pastor on God’s behalf. And it is expressed quite 
elaborately in the relationship between people and pastor, either indi¬ 
vidually or communally. 


In Samoa, pastors of virtually all denominations occupy a respectful 
place in the community. By and large, they have the best houses in the 
villages. They are reserved the best seats, receive the highest honor and 
given the best portion of food 27 in village and public gatherings. They 
. are given land to cultivate, usually 

The Samoan WOYUJOY a minister OY with the help of the church youth 

paStOY of a chliYch is fa’afeagaiga group or the village taulele’aP Reg- 

... ‘covenant 3 OY ‘to be a covenant ’. u ^ ar offerings of cooked food are 

provided to assist in their sustenance. 
Usually a fortnightly monetary donation from each church family is 
meant to help the pastor with his personal needs. Practically, every aspect 
of the pastor’s welfare is taken care of by members of the parish. 

It is undoubtedly this exceptional treatment of the pastor by Samoans 
that evokes the following remark by C.S. Craig; ‘I doubt if one could 
find anywhere else in the world where the protestant pastor has 
comparable prestige and power’ . 29 Certainly, such exceptional treatment 
of the pastor is not only culturally rooted but it is also deeply religious. 
Samoan Christians see their covenant relationship with God through 
their pastors (and the church). The showing of such loyalty and respect 
to the pastor, therefore, can be equated to a great extent with showing 
loyalty and respect to God. And if this respect or loyalty is expressed in 
such an exceptional manner, it ought to be so since God’s loyalty to 
people is exceptional. 



Samoan Christians believe that their loyalty, love and respect expressed 
in the various ways described above toward the pastor or church would 
be reciprocated in divine loyalty. This divine loyalty is shown to people 
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through various forms of divine blessings. One way this divine blessing 
is understood to come is by way of the success in school, good jobs, 
and material prosperity the different members of a family may 
experience. Like the Hebrew understanding of divine hesed, Samoans 
also hold that the respect and loyalty an individual shows towards God 
through the pastor or the church has communal consequences. Hence a 
couple’s respect and loyalty to God expressed through service of the 
church or the minister would result in blessings upon their children and 
the whole family. 

Finally, Samoan churches have often been criticized of making people 
suffer through ridiculous monetary demands. 30 In fact Samoans have 
been accused of having a church building obsession. 31 While this may 
be true to some extent in some cases, on the whole such a criticism is 
quite unfair. With regard to church giving, there is an underlying, 
fundamental Samoan mentality which does not see the church’s demand 
for money as being ridiculous. Most Samoan Christians believe that in 
their financial giving to the church, they are giving back what is really 
God’s in the first place. In other words, giving to the church is an 
expression of loyalty and respect to God who will, in turn, bless them 
with more money and countless other blessings of which we do not 
know. What is apparent from this conviction is the idea that Samoans 
do not think purely of their own welfare and security but they put the 
security of others first. This same way of thinking is carried through to 
their relationship with the minister, the church and above all God. This 
is a Samoan theology of respect. 


Notes 

1 This challenge was issued by Sir John Guise, then Governor General of Papua 
New Guinea, during the Pacific Conference of Churches Third Assembly held 
at Port Moresby, 1976. 

2 This was an important theme of the first Evangelical Consultation on Pacific 
Theology, held in Papua New Guinea in January 1986. 

3 One obvious problem is the appropriate methodology to be used in order to do 
justice to the diversity of terrains, peoples, cultures, social structures, 
languages, ideologies, etc., which is characteristic of the Pacific region. 

4 The following essays may be cited as evidence of this fact: J ohn Havea, ‘A 
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5 ^ 

12 l . .1 


Reconsideration of Pacificness in a Search for a South Pacific Theology’, Pacific 
Journal of Theology Series II No. 10 (1993), pp. 5-16; Ilaitia Sevati Tuwere, ‘He 
Began in Galilee and Now He is Here, (Thoughts for a Pacific Ocean 
Theology)’, Pacific Journal of Theology Series II No. 3 (1990), pp. 4-9; ‘Theological 
Reflection on the Contextualization of Spiritual Formation’, Pacific Journal of 
Theology Series II No. 5 (1991), pp. 8-14; ‘Emerging Themes for a Pacific 
Theology’, Pacific Journal of Theology Series II No. 7 (1992), pp. 49-55; ‘An 
Agenda for the Theological Task of the Church in Oceania’, Pacific Journal of 
Theology Series II Noi 13 (1995), pp. 5-12; JosaiaJ. Rayawa, ‘Pacific Theology’, 
in South Pacific Theology, (ed.,) R. Boyd Johnson, (Oxford: Regnum Books & 
World Vision International South Pacific, 1987), pp. 16-41; Faitala Talapusi, 
‘The Future of Theology in the Pacific’, Pacific Journal of Theology Series II No. 13 
(1995), pp. 39-45. 

5 I am aware of the suggestion that ‘Oceanic’ might be a more appropriate name 
for our theology rather than the term ‘Pacific’, cf., I. Sevati Tuwere, ‘An 
Agenda for the Theological Task of the Church in Oceania’, PacificJournal of 
Theology Series II No. 13 (1995), pp. 9-11. However, for the purpose of this 
essay, we shall maintain the use of the latter word. 

6 The word ‘ respect’ is the popular English translation of the Samoan word 

fa 'aaloalo, but the former does not adequately express the full meanings of the 
latter. The Concise Oxford Dictionary defines ‘respect’ as the ‘deferential esteem 
felt or shown towards person or quality’. In juxtaposition with the word 
‘deference’ which is defined as ‘compliance with advice etc. of one superior in 
wisdom or position’, it can be said that the English word ‘respect’ refers to a 
courtesy or esteem extended to a person by virtue of his/her authority, wisdom, 
status, etc. That this is so is evident in the fact that in most Western countries, 
respect typically is something to be gained; one has to earn the respect of 
another. In Samoan society (and in several other Pacific cultures), respect is not 
something one has to work for; one gets it free. This is because respect is 
considered an obligation; a duty rather than an option. • 

7 Conventional Samoan etiquette includes the following basic expectations: when 
sitting down opposite another; it is improper to show one’s sexual parts (or 
even one’s undergarment) and it is a mark of disrespect to extend one’s feet 
toward another; one should not walk through a village/town and eat at the 
same time; when passing in front of another person, one should bend a little 
and say Tulou (excuse me); when talking to another, the language or words used, 
pitch and tone of voice, facial expressions, hand and body gestures all account 
for what is considered to be respectable behaviour. 

8 The fa ’a-Samoa is a complex system of life which defies a simple definition. N. 
Goodall indicated his awareness of this fact when he argued that the fa ’ a-Samoa 
signifies partly an unwritten body of tradition. But, ‘chiefly it refers to 
something still more subtle and indefinable...an attitude...and beliefs which 
remain incompatible with any other way’. See, A History of the London 
Missionary Society, 1895-1945 (London: O.U.P., 1954), p.378. 

9 This aspect oifa ’aaloalo can have both positive and negative repercussions in 
relation to the question of Christian living. For instance, one may be forced to 
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comply with another’s demand out of respect for that other, even though what 
is demanded is felt to be incongruent with the demands of Christian life of 

10 J ohn Macquarrie, Principles of Christian Theology, rev. ed., (London: SCM, 1977), 

p. 12. 

11 The word hesed has been translated loyalty, faithfulness, love, mercy, etc. by 
different biblical scholars. But in this essay, we shall confine ourselves to one 
translation (ie. loyalty) for two reasons. First, space does not allow a thorough 
examination of the various other translations. Second, the Hebrew concept of 
hesed , like the Samoan fa’aaloalo is also a relational concept. For this insight, I 
am greatly indebted to the following works: Nelson Glueck, Hesed in the Bible , 
(Cincinnati: Hebrew Umon College, 1967), and Sakenfeld, D. S., Loyalty in 
Biblical Perspective-. Faithfulness in Action, (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1985). Both 
suggest that the meaning of hesed is rooted in the context of relationships 
between people and people as well as those between people and God. 

12 The story of Abraham’s request to his wife Sarah to pass him off as her 

brother in order to save his life, and Sarah’s loyalty expressed m her compliance 
with her husband’s request. 

13 Jacob makes a request of his son Joseph to have him buried with his ancestors 
rather than in Egypt. Jacob also makes Joseph take an oath of agreement. 
Joseph’s loyalty is seen in granting both his father’s wishes. 

14 In both the Abraham/Sarah and the Jacob/Joseph stories, loyalty is shown to 

consist in doing what is right by the relationship. 

15 A iga refers either to the ‘nuclear’ or the ‘extended’ family or both. 

16 These are the life crises and celebrations which punctuate the normal course of 

Samoan life. For example, funeral, dedication of a church building, bestowal 
of matai titles, wedding, etc. A death in a family, for instance, would normally 
oblige members of an extended family to offer a helping hand to the bereaved 
family. This help usually takes the form of donation, either of material (pigs, 
taro, fine mats, money, man-power) or spiritual (human presence, words of 
comfort, goodwill gestures) resources or both. Such help on the part of 
extended family members is understood as a mark of respect and an expression 
of loyalty to the bereaved persons. It is considered both as an obligation and 
duty. . 

Even without any prior or formal relationships, visitors from one village to 
another can quite confidently expect those in the latter to put them up for the 
night and feed them. This expectation rests in the belief of the reality of 
Samoan ‘hospitality’, which is another dimension of respect. 

See next section for explanation. 

See,N. Glueck, op. cit.,p. 81. 

K. Sakenfeld, op. cit., p. 46. 

Refer 2 Sam 7; Isa 54:9-10; 55:9; c.f. Jer 3:12; 31:3; Mic 7: 8-20. 

N. Glueck, op. cit., p. 72. , . 

This coincides with Hebrew perception of individual identity and relation to 
the community. For more discussion see, Aubrey R. Johnson, The One and the 
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Many in the Israelite Conception of God , (Cardiff: University of Wales Press 
1974), pp. 1-13. 

24 N. Glueck, op. cit., p.73; Gen 32:10-13 conveys the idea of God’s loyalty to all 
Israel cf., Mic 7:20. 

25 Ibid.,p.89. 

26 Ibid., pp.92-95. The same idea is conveyed also by Pss 13:5; 21:8; 94-17-18- 

59:9—10; 17—18. ’ 

27 There is a cultural etiquette involved in the division and distribution of food. 
Food such as fish, chicken, pig, turtle, have to be divided in a certain way and 
distribution of portions follows a certain order according to social status. For 
some fish, the head is considered the most important portion while the tail is 
for others. 

28 The untitled young men of a village whose main task is to be at the service of 
the matai (chiefs and orators) especially during village council meetings, 
communal projects and other village functions. 

29 C. S. Craig, London Missionary Society. A report after a secretarial visit to the 
Pacific, May 1952-March 1953. 

30 In the case of the Congregational Christian Church in Samoa, this is the nor mal 
practice. In most parishes, if not all, there is always some form of collection or 
giving to be made by members every Sunday. 

31 L. D. Holmes, Samoan Village, (Wichita State University, Holt: Rinehart and 
Winston, 1974), p.72. 
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The Emancipation of 
Church Women 

A Biblical Reflection - Luke 13:10-17 


In many Pacific churches, women are not given 
opportunity to be theologically educated, much less to be 
ordained in the ministry of the church. This is despite the 
fact that women are fully participating in all other spheres 
of service, be it in education, administration, health, 
business, law, politics etc., and in some areas are even taking 
leadership roles. 

In many Pacific societies the status of women is considered 
to be secondary to that of men. Yet Pacific women work 
hard in their homes and villages. They provide an invaluable 
and significant work force which is often not fully 
appreciated. The Y7orld Council of Churches initiative of 
the Decade in Solidarity with Women from 1988-1998 
has had little effect on the lives of women in some Pacific 
churches and societies. 
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One of the major obstacles to women taking leadership 
roles in the church has been the traditional and literal biblical 
interpretation and teaching which promotes the primary 
status and domination of men in the service of early 
Christianity. This aspect of biblical hermeneutics is 
emphasised to such an extent that the significant part played 
by early bible women is often overlooked and undermined. 
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This article attempts to see the perspective of the woman involved in 
one of Jesus’ healing episodes. The full emancipation of the woman 
with the bent back’ (Luke 13:10-17) demonstrates clearly our Lord’s 
concern for women in first century Judaism, and is also a clear indication 
of holistic healing which far surpasses mere physical remedy to include 
the wholeness that surrounds the one healed. 

A significant part of Jesus ministry, as recorded in the four gospels, 
deals with healing. The healing miracles of Jesus helped liberate many 
who were handicapped, enslaved and oppressed by physical, spiritual 
and social forces. Such forces had to be removed/exorcised before any 
real healing process could begin and the victims experience freedom. 
The healing of the woman with the bent back is a case where Jesus 
freed and liberated her from such forces, restoring and reinstating her to 
her rightful place in her community as an heir of Abraham (13:16) entitled 
to all the blessings and the benefits of Abraham’s descendants. 

The story of the bent woman resembles the pronouncement stories in 
Mark 3.1—6 and Luke 14:1-6 which are focused on the controversy of 
the Sabbath. However, a closer study of the narrative reveals that the 
story highlights not just the Sabbath motif, but more significantly, the 
motifs of liberation and emancipation of the woman from the forces 
that had enslaved and burdened her for a number of years. The shift of 
emphasis from the Sabbath issue to that of freedom and liberation 
brings to light the significance of the healing miracle of Jesus for that 
woman. The healing of the bent woman is found only in Luke, probably 
drawn from Luke’s own special source L. (Some suggestions indicate 
that the healing of the bent woman is a secondary variant of the miracle 
of the man with the dropsy 14:1-6, another incident found only in 
Luke. This suggestion may raise more problems than it solves). 

In the story, information concerning time and place is given. Luke reports 
that it took place in the synagogue on the Sabbath. In other words, the 
healing is set within a worshipping community. It was not set in the 
outside world of unbelievers, but right in the centre of God’s people 
while they worshipped on the Sabbath. The woman had suffered a 
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spirit of infirmity for eighteen years, which resulted in her bent back, 
and she was unable to stand up straight. Luke states that her condition 
was the work of Satan, an evil force or forces, which had bound and 
crippled her. The number eighteen, (mentioned twice in verses 11 and 
16 and earlier in verse 4 of the eighteen victims at Siloam), may be 
viewed in terms of eighteen years of sin, guilt and punishment that the 
woman has endured. The suffering therefore was not simply a physical 
handicap which may be cured by medical care, but the work of spiritual 
and psychological forces which bound and enslaved the woman. 
Undoubtedly, this woman was a regular visitor to and worshipper at 
the synagogue, yet many who went to worship there had failed to see 
her suffering and her need. A sickly woman within a male dominated 
religious community might expect little . , . . , . , 

attention and concern to be focused on A Sickly woman Within a male 
her. When she did receive attention dominatedreligions community 

throughjesus’ act of healing the response might expect little attention.. .to 

from those around was not that of heJocnsed on hey 

appreciation, thanksgiving and praise for 

her healing and redemption, but of criticism for the failure of Jesus to 
abide by the Jewish tradition and the law concerning the Sabbath. The 
concern of the ruler of the synagogue, which represented that of the 
crowd, was more on the following of traditions, rules and protocol 
rather than for the welfare of the person concerned. 


Women in the Pacific and all over the world lead hard lives. Many carry 
heavy loads and work long hours out in the fields, in the sun, wind, and 
rain trying to produce enough food to feed their children and their 
extended families. Many women have low self-esteem due to lack of 
education, low status in their household, community and church, and 
some experience daily physical and mental abuse. These oppressive forces 
suppress and enslave women everywhere, thus preventing their full 
development and their empowerment to be able to take control of 
their own lives and destinies. The picture that Luke portrays of a suffering 
woman, one who for eighteen years had been walking with her head 
down and her back bent is symbolic of fear, of exhaustion and of 
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shame. The bent back and the failure to walk straight symbolised the 
weight of the burden that she carried. Jesus’ act of healing not only 
liberated her from the burden she had to endure for so long, but also 
enabled her to walk straight with her head held high, ready to face the 
challenges of life with confidence. . Luke reported that immediately after 
her healing, she was able to praise and worship God. 

Jesus’ ministry gave priority to the liberation of humanity from all forms 
of bondage which enslave and oppress women, men and children thus 
preventing them from enjoying the fullness of life. The bent woman is 
now able to walk straight, her fear of being condemned as sinful has 
been removed, and now she is able to praise and glorify God like any 
other worshipper in the synagogue. She is truly a daughter of Abraham’s, 
equal to all the sons of Abraham who come regularly to the synagogue 
to worship. The forces that had oppressed her for eighteen years have 
been exorcised and expelled by Jesus and she is free to live as a liberated 
woman with all rights and privileges. She is woman of integrity like any 
other individual created in the image of God. Jesus’ act of healing gave 
the woman the right to take control of her life and destiny without fear. 

The healing of the woman with the bent back speaks clearly of the 
rights and privileges that women deserve to receive from the community 
and the church. Equal opportunities, equal responsibilities and full 
participation in the life of the church to all, irrespective of gender, forms 
an integral part of the gospel that Jesus proclaimed. Jesus’ mission is for 
the redemption of the whole of humanity. Any dogma, teaching or 
practice of the church or community which prevents the full 
emancipation of the human, be it woman, man or child, falls short of 
the gospel of liberation that Jesus lived and died for. 
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Earthquake in Vanuatu 


On Sunday August 22,1999 an earthquake hit Pentecost Island in Vanuatu, 
causing considerable damage to our member school, Banmatmat Bible 
College. The Dean, Mike Folland reported, ‘The quake was 6.5 on the 
Richter scale and was centred very close to us! Local villages escaped 
much damage and there were no reports of injury. We continue to get 
tremors, but not too strong’. 

Regarding damage to the college, Mike wrote, ‘The women’s toilet and 
shower block has been damaged beyond repair, all of the walls have 
cracked open, and one whole block fell onto the toilet smashing the 
bowl. The building will have to be pulled down soon before it falls 
down. Most of the houses survived structurally, although the shelves 
emptied themselves onto the floor breaking crockery and jars etc. 

‘The library was an absolute mess with 80% of the books on the floor. 
The wall dividing the library to the small classroom has cracked 
completely away 
from the outside wall 
and is buckling in¬ 
wards; the next 
strong tremor may 
push it completely 
over. We have begun 
the process of resort¬ 
ing all the books and 
will probably have to 
relocate the library to 
one of the married 
quarters. We will need 
to decide about re¬ 
building the library 
and at least one 
classroom’. 
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The library after the first earthquake 








Pentecost Island Experiences a Second Earthquake 


Several days before going to print we received a further report from 
Mike Folland, prepared on 28 November 1999, following another 
earthquake in Vanuatu. This one struck at around midnight of Friday 26 
November and was centered just off the southeastern coast of Pentecost 
Island. 

‘The earthquake has caused serious damage and the deaths of eleven 
people reported so far. Six of the deaths occurred in the village of 
Enna, Middle Pentecost. A church service had finished earlier in the 
evening at the Church of Christ building and some people were standing 
around talking. A wall of the church collapsed on a group of young 
people, killing five instantly. One further person died later at the medical 
aid post. 

The other deaths occurred at the area of Bay Martilli, where a tidal 
wave struck the coast travelling, up to two kilometres inland. Four bodies 
have been located and one person is still missing. It is a miracle that 
more people were not killed here as there had been a large village 
wedding that day with people from all over South Pentecost, including 
some from Banmatmat Bible College, in attendance. Fortunately 
someone noticed the sea level receding dramatically and sounded the 
alarm, giving enough warning for most people to escape into the bush. 
The five people who were lost apparently ran along the coast instead 
of running inland. The tidal wave has completely swept away the whole 
village, with only sand beach remaining, littered with flotsam. 

Whilst thankfully sustaining no loss of life, both Banmatmat Bible College 
and Ranwadi High School have suffered significant property damage. 
At Ranwadi, damage has occurred to the library, science room, chapel, 
a staff house, a boys’ and girls’ dormitory and the dinin g room. At 
Banmatmat Bible College the quake has flattened some buildings 
previously weakened by the August earthquake. The women’s toilet block 
the college library and attached classroom have been levelled. An internal 
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wall has also collapsed smashing book shelves and covering books in 
rubble. The building is too dangerous to enter, especially as there are 
still aftershocks being experienced. Other buildings have large cracks 
through them and will need to be assessed as to their safety. 

The next few days will bring further reports from outlying villages. The 
only form of communication out of South Pentecost has been the 
two-way radio at Banmatmat, as all phone systems were put out of 
action. Both Samuel Vusi (Principal) and Luke Tari (Lecturer), have 
played a vital role in operating the radio practically nonstop since the 
disaster, helping to coordinate communication in and out of the area. 
Official response appears to have been quite swift with helicopters flying 
into inaccessible areas; (even Banmatmat has no road access). All of us 
here in Vanuatu would appreciate your prayers, especially for the families 
of those who have been killed. In the next few days, as the picture 
becomes clearer, practical assistance needed will become apparent.’ 

(Mike e-mailed this second report from Santo Island in Vanuatu, where 
he and his family were awaiting their flight home to Australia. Mike 
finished his term of employment at Banmatmat Bible College at the 
end of their school year, and will take up a position in the Church of 
Christ in Australia. He writes, ‘We personally are very upset and feel 
quite helpless. In many ways we wish we were still at Banmatmat helping 
with the cleanup, and sharing with those who have lost family members. 
On the other hand we are also relieved not to have been there, as it is 
very probable we would have been at the wedding at Bay Martilli’.). 

If any reader would like to write to Banmatmat Bible College their 
address is on the back inside cover of this Journal, or they could write 
to the care of their Church office, Churches of Christ Vanuatu, c/o 
PO Box 86, Luganville, Santo, Vanuatu, Phone/Fax (678) 36 633. 
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Readerly Interests and Symbolic 
Functions at the Root of the Conflict 
of Interpretations in Hebrew Bible 
Studies 


Introduction 

Biblical interpretation has become increasingly complex 
since the inception in this field of the historical-critical 
method in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries and its 
consolidation at the beginning of the twentieth. This 
complexity has grown exponentially in the last two decades 
or so. Any recent account of the history of biblical 
interpretation or a survey of the wide variety of methods 
now being applied to the biblical text will bear witness to 
this fact. Biblical interpretation now incorporates a broad 
spectrum of interpretative modes; different and diverse 
perspectives and approaches that seek to make sense of 
the biblical text. It is not in the scope of this article, however, 
to give yet another survey of these various approaches, 
nor present another account of the history of biblical 
interpretation, both subjects having already been amply 
documented-elsewhere. 1 

What this article aims to delineate are the ‘interests’ 
underlying the problem presented by the conflict of 
interpretations 2 in Hebrew Bible studies. Admittedly, there 
can be many and varied types of conflict in biblical 
interpretation. To begin with, interpretation is not a 
straightforward process whereby all that one needs to do 
is follow a simple set of manoeuvres as one would do, 
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for instance, when solving a mathematical problem. In such a case, the 
correct application of a known formula yields the correct answer in the 
end. Biblical interpretation, on the other hand, is an interdisciplinary 
activity of complex proportions involving not one but a range of critical 
methods, each having its own particular set of assumptions and to 
which correspond specific strategies of reading. This interdisciplinary 
nature of biblical interpretation, while it allows for a certain degree of 
overlap between methods, allows also for the possibility that methods 
compete for dominance in the field. 

Furthermore, questions of method are ineluctably related to important 
epistemological questions concerning the role of various agents (i.e., 
author, text as such, reader, etc.,) in the construction of textual meaning, 
questions on which the various theories of interpretation in biblical 
scholarship have, by no means, reached any common agreement. In 
this regard, therefore, it can be said that the field of biblical interpretation 
is wide open to conflicts of different kinds. One such conflict is between 
methods of critical inquiry. Indeed, much of the current hermeneutical 
debate in biblical studies presents itself as a debate of method. Foremost 
in such discussions are questions concerning the correct method of 
interpretation that yields the correct meaning of the text. 4 Flowever, 
allowing that discussions on the adequacy and limits of critical methods 
play an invaluable part in biblical interpretation, I argue that the conflicting 
interpretations dealt with in this present work occur at a more 
fundamental level in the process of interpretation. 


Interests at the Root of the Conflict 

The fundamental level at which the conflict occurs is constituted by 
what Mark Brett calls interpretative interests associated with ‘the reader’s 
values, ideology, commitments or purposes’. 5 This kind of interpretative 
interest, as Brett points out, ‘has more to do with the uses of interpretation 
than with merely pursuing ‘the goals of particular critical methods or 
strategies of reading (e.g., interests in sources, genre, intention, material 
conditions, reception, and so on)’ . 6 Brett’s engagement with interpretative 
theory in biblical scholarship has produced many valuable insights, one 
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of which has been the distinction between two types of readerly or 
interpretative interest. There are, in Brett’s view, interests pertaining to 
the goals of particular critical methods on the one hand, and on the 
other hand, interests that are the interpreter’s values, ideology, ethical 
commitments and purposes. 7 In the context of Brett’s work the 
distinction he makes between these two types of interpretative interest is 
part of a response to a general problem in biblical scholarship, a problem 
which can be derived from the increasingly complex nature of biblical 
interpretation to which we have just briefly referred. The problem as I 
see it, in the context of Brett s work, consists of a certain conceptual 
confusion among some biblical scholars over the proper delineation of 
interpretative interests pertaining to distinct, though related, aspects of 

...the Wide range of Questions th( : busi f ess ^interpretation. For example, 

j . & in Brett s view, questions of method have 

One brings to the text requires often been confused with epistemological 
a wide range of methods to issues. 8 In such cases, says Brett, the all- 

answer those questions. important requirement is that ‘interpretative 

interests need to be properly conceived.’? 
Hence, Brett s distinction between two levels of interpretative interest is 
designed to clarify some of the confusions taking place in biblical 
interpretation. Here he states his position as pluralist, by which he means 
that the wide range of questions one brings to the text requires a wide 
range of methods to answer those questions. Therefore, different 
interpretative interests, when properly conceived, ‘need not cancel each 
other out’. 10 


However, Brett is aware that conflicts in biblical interpretation do occur, 
as in the case of the dispute between Childs and Gottwald, 11 in terms 
of a disagreement about what constitutes an appropriate interpretative 
interest, or about the priority of different interests’. 12 Brett maintains 
that the Childs/Gottwald dispute is not so much over method as over 
the appropriateness of their respective interpretative interests. Thus, this 
conflict pertains more to a conflict of interpretative interests associated 
with the interpreter’s values, ideology, commitments and purposes, than 
to one pertaining to the goals of particular critical methods. 13 The strength 
of Brett’s distinction between types of interpretative interest, therefore 
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lies not only in its ability to argue for a pluralist position on the diversity 
of methods, but also in delineating the type of interests (i.e., values, 
ideology, commitments and purposes) which are at the core of the 
conflict of interpretations. 


Brett rightly argues that the immediate goals of particular critical methods 
do not necessarily constitute an ethic, and, as such, need not encroach on 
each other. It is only when critical methods are employed in the service 
of conflicting ethical commitments that a radical conflict of 
interpretations is possible. Hence a method can be shared by different 
interpreters with different values and ideologies. Conversely, interpreters 
with the same ethical commitment can use any particular method 


according to their ends and 
purposes. For instance, a commit¬ 
ment to the liberation of the poor 
and oppressed of the world may 
find that an investigation into the 
sociopolitical contexts of Israel 
under similar circumstances could 


...the conflict of interpretations (in 
biblical studies) is centred around 
the conflict of the interpreters’uses 
of their interpretations ... 


yield results that can illuminate biblical passages that speak of these 
circumstances, but, more importantly, give voice to their resistance against 


all forces of oppression in present day society. This does not mean, 
however, that such a method of inquiry is the only legitimate method to 
be used by readers committed to the liberation of the oppressed. On 
the contrary, several other methods can be used just as effectively. 14 The 
point, however, is that despite the diversity of critical methods available 
to the interpreter, the conflict of interpretations (in biblical studies) is 
centred around the conflict of the interpreters’ uses of their interpretations 


either polemically or apologetically. 


This notion of the uses of interpretation, however, should not be 
understood in isolation from the ideologies and sociocultural situations 
of interpreters, factors that are formative in one s interpretative 
presuppositions and ethical commitments. Thus, to the extent that 
interpretation is not confined to the level of method but incorporates 
also the interpreter’s presuppositions and the appropriation of the results 
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of critical inquiry, the conflict of interpretations we are concerned with 
here properly belongs to the field of biblical hermeneutics. To state the 
problem more succinctly, then, the conflict of interpretations is not a 
conflict at the level of method, rather, it has to do with the conflicting 
points of view (values, ideology, commitments or purposes, in Brett’s 
terminology) concerning the function of the Hebrew Bible and of its 
interpretations in contemporary society. 


Delimiting the Scope of the Conflict 

Having thus shifted our principal focus from a debate on method to the 
sphere of interests underlying each interpretation, our concern now is to 
mark out the lines of the conflict in terms of certain ‘interpretative 
communities’ 15 and their particular interests. In this regard, we will begin 
with a division of the field of biblical interpretation into two broad 
categories, in opposition to each other, under the headings of the 
‘hermeneutics of suspicion’ and the ‘hermeneutics of affirmation’. 16 
My choice and use of these terms in connection with biblical inter¬ 
pretation draws on the work of Paul Ricoeur who uses them in relation 
to the general problem of ‘the conflict of interpretations’. 17 However, 
where I refer to the hermeneutics of affirmation and of suspicion strictly 
within the confines of the conflict of biblical interpretations, Ricoeur’s 
use of the term is much broader. That is, Ricoeur is concerned with the 
construction of meaning in general, especially in relation to the 
interpretation of human existence as mediated by its m ani fold 
representations. In this regard, Ricoeur’s concern with the conflict of 
interpretations is not merely within the context of the interpretation of 
written texts or any particular text, but with the interpretation of all 
manner of ‘symbolic’ representations through which human beings may 
obtain a measure of self-understanding. 


In our present concern, however, with what I call the conflict of biblical 
interpretations, I will henceforth refer to the hermeneutics of affirmation 
primarily to denote those interpretations that seek to recover and to 
affirm the manifest ‘intentional’ meaning(s) of the biblical text. 18 The 
recovery and affirmation of the manifest meanings of the biblical text 
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denote a broad commitment which can be simply called a commitment 
to the affirmation of the reliability of this particular text, i.e., a 
commitment to the belief that the text is true to its word. 19 But this 
affirmation can also be diverse in the sense that interpreters may affirm 
the manifest intentions of the text for a variety of reasons not necessarily 
associated with belonging to a community of faith. Thus, biblical 
hermeneutics of aff irmation may include interpreters committed to the 
Christian faith, for example, or they may be atheists who have other 
personal commitments of their own. 


Clearly, however, the most common assumption of a biblical hermen¬ 
eutics of affirmation is the belief in the authority of the biblical text as 
scripture; i.e., the Bible is the revealed Word of God and, as such, 
normative in the life of faith of the believing community, be it Christian, 

Judaic, or otherwise. On the basis of this presupposition, an interpretation 
of affirmation, as I indicated before, would _ 

seek to recover the manifest meaning of ...the biblical hermcneiltS of 
the text according to the textually constructed affirmation are not confined 

direction of the flow of narration or of ^jj 0Se who necessarily 
v f se ijother words, this kind of reading Mongto a faith community. 

identifies itself with whatever set of ideas * J 


is prominently inscribed in the text: it takes 

the text at its own word, respects and reaffirms the values indicated by 
the text, and so on, mainly because the text, as written, is believed to 
have been guided by the inspiration of God. Ultimately, the understanding 
of who and what God is, according to this type of hermeneutics, is 
primarily derived from an understanding of the God that the Bible 
manifestly reveals. Representatives of the hermeneutics of affirmation, in 
this sense, would therefore be identified as those interpreters who see 
themselves standing in the ecclesial tradition of biblical interpretation; a 
tradition which traces back to the time when the individual books of 
the Hebrew Bible gained acceptance both in the Jewish and in the Christian 
communities. But, as I indicated before, the biblical hermeneuts of 
affirmation are not confined to those who necessarily belong to a faith 
community. On the contrary, there are many scholars whose interest in 
retrieving the manifest meaning of the biblical text is associated with a 
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commitment to describe, for example, how Israel understood its faith 
in its god YHWH, without themselves belonging to that faith 
community. 20 Hence, the hermeneutics of affirmation encompasses a 
broad view of the function of the biblical text in society as well as the 
function of interpretations that focus only on the recovery of the text’s 
manifest intentions. 

Opposed to this type of interpretation is the hermeneutics of suspicion 
which takes as its starting point a critical suspicion of the manifest 
meanings or manifest intentions of the text, as well as a suspicion of any 
interpretation that aims to maintain or to propagate these meanings. 
This suspicion begins from the basic assumption that the biblical text 
(among other ancient texts) is predominantly the product of hierarchically 
structured social, political and religious communities and institutions. In 
this regard, the text is a means of transmitting and instilling the social, 

political and religious interests of a dominant 
... this dWlOUntS to challenging group, thus, ensuring that these interests 

the reliability and the moral remain dominant wherever and whenever 

value of the tex t... the text 1S rea< ^- However, when the claim is 

made that the manifest intentions of the text 
gloss over and disguise (say) the oppression and domination of certain 
groups of people, and that the text itself, despite the interests of a 
dominant ideology, contains traces of the repressed voices of people 
who suffered as victims of violence and abuse, this amounts to 
challenging the reliability and the moral value of the text as well as of 
those interpretations that affirm its manifest meaning. The conflict is 
deepened further by the hermeneutics of suspicion’s related claim that a 
biblical hermeneutics of affirmation only serves to justify and maintain 
the oppressive and discriminating structures still present in all aspects of 
human life, i.e., in the cultural, social, political and religious institutions 
of present day society. 

Qn the side of the hermeneutics of suspicion, we find its most prominent 
practitioners in the movement that we may call the ‘emancipatory’ 
movement in biblical studies. 21 Under this emancipatory movement 
are two interrelated movements commonly known as feminist/womanist 
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criticism 22 on the one hand, and liberationist criticism or interpretation 
for liberation on the other. 23 The difference between the two is arguably 
more categorical than essential. That is, where one takes as its primary 
focus a commitment to the liberation of women from all forms of 
oppression, discrimination, subordination, domination, etc., in all social, 
cultural, political and religious institutions around the globe, the other 
takes a more inclusive approach, taking up as part of its purposes the 
commitments of the former and expanding them to include people of 
all races, classes, ethnicities, colour, gender, and religious faiths. 


Clearly, then, there is a close relationship between the two movements, 
their common alliance being what we have called, the hermeneutics of 
suspicion, which stands in contrast to the hermeneutics of affirmation. 

But even here, further distinctions can be 
made within the movements that make up 
the hermeneutics of suspicion. For instance, 
in feminist biblical criticism, there seems pretations, which are Seen to 
to be two clearly defined groups of inter- diametrically Opposed to the 
preters, the‘radicals’and the reformists 24 hermeneutics of affirmation. 

However, without adopting outright this 
distinction in feminist criticism, our own 

concern is to pinpoint those feminist interpretations, which are seen to 
be diametrically opposed to the hermeneutics of affirmation. In the 
field of feminist biblical criticism, therefore, we see the work of such 
scholars as Mieke Bal, 25 Cheryl Exum, 26 Carol Meyers, 27 Naomi 
Steinberg, 28 Phyllis Bird 29 and Carol Newsom, 30 as being at the forefront 
of the fe minis t hermeneutics of suspicion. If there is anything that draws 
feminist interpretations together, it is the presupposition that the biblical 
text arose out of social, political and religious contexts that were 
dominated by ‘patriarchal’ 31 ideology. This patriarchal ideology is said 
to be inscribed in the fabric of the biblical text itself so that, as far as the 
above mentioned feminists are concerned, the biblical text cannot be 
seriously considered to have normative value for women. 


... our own concern is to 
pinpoint those feminist inter- 


be 


Similarly in the sphere of interpretations for liberation, the same kind 
of suspicion of the biblical text and of its traditional interpretation 
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prevails. For scholars like Norman Gottwald 32 and Itumeleng 
Mosala, 33 there is a certain suspicion of the interests behind the so-called 
‘canonising process’ or even of the interests of the final redactors of the 
text. This is why Gottwald’s work is concerned mainly with reconstructing 
the respective sociopolitical contexts out of which the text grew. By 
laying bare the social matrix, out of which the text arose, a picture of 
domination and subservience is brought to the fore. Hence, the manifest 
intentions of text are seen as distortions of social reality, functioning 
primarily to legitimate an ideology that was and still is, by nature, 
oppressive. 

Towards a Resolution 

In response to the problem as I have stated it, I argue that Paul Ricoeur’s 
hermeneutical philosophy can provide a philosophical basis on which 
the problem could be addressed and, from there, work out a way 
towards a resolution of the conflict. 

Ricoeur s theory of the symbol forms the basis of his general theory of 
interpretation. While it could be argued that Ricoeur’s work has moved 
away from his notions of the symbol to a philosophy of language 
particularly in terms of a theory of metaphor, texts, and narratives, I 
believe that all the important aspects of his concept of symbol can still 
be seen to be present in his later work. 34 On the basis of this continuity 
between symbols and texts, I argue that the biblical texts can be construed 
on the groundwork of Ricoeur’s theory of the symbol. Furthermore, 
the correlation between the symbol and the work of interpretation is 
clearly mapped out in Ricoeur’s theory of the symbol. This correlation 
has important implications for us m our present concern with the conflict 
of biblical interpretations. 

Where the symbol is said to have a double meaning structure which 
refers us from one aspect of reality to another (i.e., construing the literal 
meaning in terms of a symbolic [figurative] meaning), this double meaning 
structure can only be unravelled by a work of interpretation. Ricoeur 
claims, however, that any theory of interpretation is delimited by the 
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aspect of existence, which it takes as its governing presupposition. That 
is, whatever the symbolic meaning, this meaning refers us to a certain 
aspect of human experience (the symbolic reference) which the work 
of interpretation presupposes. Furthermore, the correlation between 
symbols and the work of interpretation can also be understood in terms 
of the functions of hiding and revealing. For instance, Ricoeur has claimed 
that Freud’s meta-psychology (i.e., the theory behind psychoanalysis) 
takes as its presupposition the notion that whatever appears in 
consciousness is a disguised symptom of hidden desires locked away in 
the unconscious. Hence, any interpretation of symbols according to this 
theory would always find a connection between the literal meaning of 
symbols and hidden desire. On the other hand, the interpretation of 
religious symbolism by the phenomenology of religion presupposes 
the human experience of the 


sacred such that religious symbols 
are seen to be manifestations of 
the sacred. Thus, we can say that 
for any theory of interpretation, 
the interpreter approaches the 


...the symbol can have a twofold 
function whereby one aspect of human 
experience can be revealed... while 
another is being concealed. 


symbol with certain presup¬ 
positions regarding its possible frame of reference. But this symbolic 
reference can either be manifestly revealed or hidden. For the 
psychoanalyst, the primary symbolic reference is hidden desire; for the 
phenomenologist of religion, it is the sacred. Accordingly, then, it is 
possible that the symbol can have a twofold function whereby one 
aspect of human experience can be revealed according to the mode of 
interpretation used, while another is being concealed. This then leads to 
the possibility of a conflict of interpretations. The conflict, as we can 
see, concerns the opposition between the two possible functions of the 
symbol together with their related modes of interpretation. 


Therefore, we may. say that the conflict of interpretations is a 
phenomenon that occurs within the larger framework of the 
interpretation of symbols. In this framework, the field of interpretation 
which consists of a variety of interpretative practices is itself split up 
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into two opposing ‘schools’, one that seeks to interpret the world of 
symbols as revelatory of some aspect of human existence, and another 
that interprets the world of symbols as a disguise, a mask that hides 
something other than what it appears to be disclosing. Understanding 
the problem within this framework makes it more manageable. That is, 
the conflict, while it contains every indication of being an irreconcilable 
and, hence, ineffectual opposition, can, at the same time be treated as a 
dialectic of opposites belonging to a single problematic. Just as the revealing 
and the disguising abilities of symbols are not independent functions 
but expressions of the one symbolic function, so the conflict of inter¬ 
pretations which derives from this symbolic function is an expression 
of the dialectic of interpretations by which ‘we perceive something of 
the being to be interpreted ’. 35 As Ricoeur argues: 

[the] coherent figure of the being which we ourselves are, in 
which rival interpretations are implanted, is given nowhere but 
in this dialectic of interpretations... True symbols contain all 
hermeneutics, those which are directed towards the emergence 
of new meanings and those which are directed toward the 
resurgence of archaic fantasies . 36 

This dialectical hermeneutics of symbols presents a significant contrib¬ 
ution to our understanding of the conflict of biblical interpretations. It 
provides a conceptual framework in which we can find a relationship 
between the opposing biblical interpretations that I have mentioned at 
the beginning of this article. Thus, the biblical text can be broadly 
conceived as an object that comes under what Ricoeur calls the field of 
symbolisation. In other words, we can say that much of the language 
of the Hebrew Bible can be regarded as symbolic in Ricoeur’s sense of 
the word . 37 In this sense, we may consider the text mainly in terms of 
a collection of symbols that are interrelated in various ways. 

Insofar as the Hebrew Bible is a symbolic text, it follows that the conflict 
of biblical interpretations can be situated in the framework of Ricoeur’s 
theory of the symbol and particularly of his notion of the conflict of 
the hermeneutics of symbols. Here, the biblical text can be seen as having 
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a twofold symbolic function, which the opposing hermeneutics of 
affirmation and of suspicion explicate. Where the hermeneutics of 
affirmation elucidates (and, hence, affirms) that which the text manifestly 
intends to reveal, the hermeneutics of suspicion, on the other hand, 
aims to expose that which the text has intended to conceal. The conflict, 
therefore, revolves around the opposition between the revealing and 
the concealing functions of the biblical text. Where the hermeneuts of 
affirmation assume that the text, which tells the story of a people Israel 
in its relationship with their god YHWH, reveals to us a reality which we 
also may enter if we so wished, the hermeneuts of suspicion assume 
that the text and, hence, the reality which it purports to reveal, were 
shaped by interests of domination which the text not only functioned 
to legitimate but also to conceal. This also ties in with what we have said 
about the interpretative interests, in the sense defined by Mark Brett, 
which underlie the conflict of biblical inter¬ 


pretations. That is, the interpretative interest in hermeneutics of 

affirming that what the text‘means’is coincident • • • , 

■, ■ b -r ■ • j r j. suspicion...aims to expose 

with its mamrest intentions is underlined by a r . r 

commitment to maintaining traditional and that which the text has 
established institutions as a means of interpreting intended to Conceal. 
the Bible. On the other hand, the interpretative 
interest in exposing ulterior motives behind the text is underlined by a 
commitment to emancipation from all forms of domination, not only 
from domination as it existed in biblical times but also from domination 


as it exists in society today. 


Having said this, we are still left with the question: does this apparent 
conflict of interpretations constitutes an incommensurable opposition 
or is there any correlation between the two? Without surrendering to 
the notion of an un-mediated opposition, nor resorting to an eclectic 
mixing up of the two, I suggest that the problem should be approached 
from the perspective of Ricoeur’s dialectical hermeneutics of symbolic 
expressions. As we have seen, the problem of the conflict of 
interpretations in Ricoueur is primarily rooted in the very nature of 
symbols, i.e., symbols have a twofold function of revealing and disguising 
which gives rise to two opposing modes of interpretation. In response 
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to this problem, Ricoeur has shown that the opposite sides of the conflict 
belong to the same problematic as the interpretation of symbols. It is in 
this framework that the conflict is seen not as an un-mediated opposition 
but as a dialectic of interpretations corresponding to the twofold function 
of symbols. The dialect of interpretations is, accordingly, understood in 
terms of an interdependent opposition. That is, the two sides of the 
dialectic are kept in tension by the opposite functions of the symbol to 
which each side corresponds. On the other hand, each of the opposing 
sides is, at the same time, dependent of the other for its existence. Thus, 
there is a complementarity between the two modes of interpretation 
despite their opposition. Ricoeur has referred to this dialectic as a 
. ‘productive opposition’38 in the sense 

...the conflict OJ interpretations... that it is really a dynamic process 

must be seen not as an incom- whereby the creation of new meanings 

mensurable opposition but as * s made possible by the interaction 

a dialectical relationship. between the two °PP osm S modes of 

interpretation. 

At the end of this meditation, therefore, we may conclude that the conflict 
of interpretations of the Hebrew Bible, as delineated at the beginning 
of this paper, must be seen not as an incommensurable opposition but 
as a dialectical relationship. Such a dialectical relationship ensures that the 
dynamic tension between the opposing interpretations is maintained while, 
at the same time, recognising that the two are interrelated such that they 
are dependent on each other for their healthy existence. Furthermore, 
this dialectical relationship, while it recognises the pluralistic nature of the 
business of biblical interpretation (as shown by Mark Brett), also prevents 
biblical interpretation from degenerating into what Ricoeur has called 
‘idle eclecticisms’ In other words, diverse modes of biblical 
interpretation should not simply be thrown together in an eclectic fashion 
if they can be considered within a context where they can be shown to 
be both interactive and interrelated. Such a context, as I have argued, is 
the dialectical hermeneutics of symbolic expressions advocated by Paul 
Ricoeur. 
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Fasting — A Samoan Rite? 

‘But this kind never comes out except 
by prayer and fasting’ (Mt 17:21). 

Introduction 

Fasting is a significant rite or act in the lives of the older 
people of Samoa. To some, fasting is an integral part of 
their lives, although it is not practiced by the youth and 
young couples. 

This article explores the significance of fasting in the lives 
of the Samoan people in relation to our culture, our beliefs, 
and our religious experiences. The writer hopes that this 
work may shed light on both the significance and the role 
of fasting in three different communities: 

a) Israel in the Old Testament; 

b) Jesus in his contemporaries of the New 
Testament; 


c) A Samoan family. 


40 L . .1 


Fasting in the Judeo-Christian Tradition 

The word fasting , and the verb, ‘to fast’, are translated 
from the Greek noun VT]<xt£acx, and its verb is VT]0T£|UCO 
denoting the total abstention from food, whether by 
necessity, or by deliberate choice’. 1 The verb VTjOTEVCO 
may mean metaphorically, ‘to hold back from evil, or 
pollution ? In the New Testament, the verb occurs twenty 
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times, and the noun, eight times. Fasting is different from permanent 
food restrictions such as food taboos or unclean animals. It is also 
different from occasional abstention from certain food, like red meat 
on certain days of the week, or according to seasons. Fasting is different 
also from a hunger strike where an individual abstains from food for a 
certain period of time for social, economic, or political reasons. 

Biblically, fasting is a deliberate temporary abstention from food, drink, 
and all social/physical needs for religious purposes. 3 Fasting has a religious 
significance. It is a time of deep meditation and dedicated prayer, where 
the life of the worshipper is oriented towards 

seeking help from God. It is time of personal ...fasting IS the time of 
commitment and dedication of one’s life to God. personal encounter and 

Like prayer, fasting is the time of personal conversation with God... 
encounter and conversation with God, where 
one brings before God troubles and difficulties, as well as special needs. 

Israel in the Old Testament 

Fasting was a significant rite in the lives of the Jewish people of the 
Old Testament. It was observed both as an individual rite, and also as 
a co mm unal act where all people were asked to participate. There were 
several annual fasts among the Israelites, but their most important annual 
national fast was celebrated on the Day of Atonement, as required by 
the Old Testament Law (see, Lev 16:29-31; 23:27-32; Num 29:7). 

This particular day was regarded as a Sabbath of complete rest, a day 
without work, a day of meditation and prayer for all citizens of Israel, 
as well as for any foreigners residing within their homes. In other words, 
the whole day was dedicated to the celebration of this fast. 

Apart from the Day of Atonement, there were fasts for various reasons, 
and other forms of fasting were introduced and observed during the 
early period of Israel’s life and history (see, Isa 58:3-8; Jer 36:6). There 
were individual fasts (for example, 2 Sam 12:21-23), corporate fasts 
(for example, Judg 20:26; Joel 1:14), as well as public fasts at special 
times. Fasting was sometimes used to express grief (1 Sam 21:13; 2 
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Sam 1:12; 3:35-37; Ps 35:13-14), and penitence (1 Sam 7:6; 14:24; 1 
Kgs 21:27; Neh 9:1-2; Dan 9:3-4; Jon 3:5). Fasting was practiced in 
close association with mourning and personal penance, or when seeking 
the guidance and the help of God in most difficult circumstances (Ex 
34:28; Deut 9:9; 2 Sam 12:16-23; 1 Kgs 21:27; 2 Chron 20:3-4; Ezra 
8:21-23; and Ps 35:13). 

The religious significance of fasting could become tainted by the selfish 
motives of the people. Isaiah the prophet spoke harsh words against 
the leaders and the people of Israel (Isa. 58). The wealthy people often 
did not care about the poor, the lowly, the oppressed, and the 
marginalized. They treated their servants badly, and refused to share 
with the needy. When the people gathered to fast and worship, these 
significant religious occasions turned into times of disputes, quarrels, 
and fights. Fasting during this period was seen as a wicked act, because 
of the injustice, evil, and the cormption which accompanied it. Therefore, 
God through, the prophet Isaiah, pronounced the kind of fasting that 
is acceptable: 

Is not this the fast that I choose: to loose the bonds of injustice, 
to undo the thongs of the yoke, to let the oppressed go free, 
and to break every yoke? Is it not to share your bread with the 
hungry, and bring the homeless poor into your house; when 
you see the naked, to cover them, and not to hide yourself 
from your own kin? (Isa 58:6-7). 

According to Isaiah, God requires a complete renewal and trans¬ 
formation on the part of the people. 

Fasting was practiced by the people of Israel before the exile; but it was 
re-worked and given new significance during the exilic and post-exilic 
periods. Fasting took quite a different direction and emphasis, especially 
after Judah returned from the Babylonian exile. When the citizens came 
home, they tended to enjoy the love and blessings of God for themselves. 

The re-working of the rite saw the increase in the number of annual 
public fasts during the post-exilic period (see, Ezra 8:21-23; Neh 9:1). 
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In Zechariah 8:19, four fasts are specified. The prophet Zechariah urged 
the people of Israel to honour and maintain these fasts because they 
symbolize the ‘seasons of joy and gladness’ that came with the rebuilding 
of the temple (515-510 BC). Thus post-exilic prophecy emphasised the 
need for fasting to be sincere and to accompanied by charity and concern 
for the weak, the oppressed, and the marginalized (Isa 58:3-9; Joel 
2:12-13). 4 

Fasting as a religious rite was adopted by many people. It was believed 
that through such practice they could have private access to God and 
intercede for their concerns and special needs before God, seeking 
guidance and help. 

Jesus and His Contemporaries 
in the New Testament 

Fasting was significant during the time of Jesus, especially among the 
pious Jewish leaders. The national annual fasts at this time were the Day 
of Atonement, the New Year, and some anniversaries associated with 
notable calamities in the history of the Jews. Public fasts were occasioned 
by special circumstances—for example, if the autumn rain did not fall. 
Private fasting was practiced by some individuals as a means of moral 
and religious self-discipline (see, Mk 2:18; Lk 18:12). In other words, 
fasting was a traditional ritual for both Jesus, his disciples, and his hearers. 
It was a requirement for all Jewish people at the time of Jesus (Mt 
9:14-17; Mk 2:18-22; and Lk 5:33-39). 

According to the Gospel narratives, Jesus was not at all opposed to the 
idea and practice of fasting. Flowever, he strongly criticized any hypocrisy 
surrounding it. It was not any dislike for the practice that prompted 
Jesus to make negative and harsh remarks about fasting (Mt 6:16-17; 
9:14-15;parMk2:18-20;Lkl8:12),butthe manner in which the J ewish 
leaders practiced fasting and their motive for doing it. 

For Jesus, the Pharisees practiced fasting only to seek praise and 
admiration from people. They promoted themselves publicly by fasting, 
but their hearts and minds were far from God. Jesus’ challenge was for 
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fasting to be done from the heart. The whole person was required for 
fasting. It was not a matter of changing the outward appearance, but 
the whole self. For Jesus, the heart, mind, and soul, must be ready at all 
times for close communion with God. The mind must be set God- 
ward, and not focused on people (Mt 6:16-18). In other words, whatever 
we do, we must do it to please not others, but God. 

During the healing of the epileptic boy (Mt 17:14-21), Jesus underlines 
one other significant aspect of fasting. The main theme of this incident 
is the inability of the disciples to heal the sick boy when Jesus and two 
other disciples were away for the Transfiguration. According to Jesus, 
fasting and prayer must be done with/through faith. Faith is an essential 
complement of fasting. Faith makes fasting effective and meaningful 
before God. This is very strange, especially when the evangelists all claim 
that Jesus had given his disciples the power and authority to heal and to 
exorcize. 

Jesus attributes the failure of the disciples to their lack of faith. Jesus 
was perhaps amazed at the inability of his disciples to accept the presence 
of the power of God in them. According to Jesus, if the disciples had 
even the tiniest of faith, the greatest obstacles could be overcome. In 
other words, the power of God to transform and to change things 
could be made operative even through weak faith but the disciples had 
no faith at all; thus, they were unable to heal the sick boy during Jesus’ 
absence. 


A Samoan Family 

Although fasting is mostly practiced in Samoa now by the older people, 
for those who fast it is a very sacred, very special, and significant activity. 
This time of prayer, meditation, self-denial and sacrifice is a time of 
openness to God, of conversing privately with God, and bringing before 
God significant concerns. Occasions for fasting would include: 

l) an extended family in the process of electing someone to take 

over the ‘matai title’ of the family; 
ii) a member of the family undergoing a serious operation in 
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hospital; 

iii) a family or village engaging in a major construction work— 
for instance, a church building, a minister’s residence, or an 
extended family guest house (fale talimalo ); 

iv) parents bringing before God an uncontrollable and 
misbehaving child in the family, who is a drug addict, or in 
the process of becoming a street kid; 

v) a couple who desperately desire to have children. 

The fasting is very demanding because it requires total abstention from 
food, drink, and all social needs for a specific period of time. The 
focus instead is on seeking God s guidance, protection, and help for 
special needs. 


From the Samoan perspective, fasting is a form of private worship in 

the warmth of one’s own home. It is time ...... , 

of private talk with God, a very special ... the Strict discipline and 

time of personal openness to God, where the.. .commitment which true 

an individual brings before God the most fating requires are reasons 
difficult matters and circumstances which , youngpeopk 

concern the welfare of the family. Fasting s J -r S 

may be done in this way on an individual dislike the practice fating. 

basis or it may be done communally for a 

community problem or a major calamity facing the whole community. 


The older people of Samoa have practiced and observed this religious 
rite for years. They understood that people are people and not God; 
that there are many things in life that are far beyond the ability of our 
people. God alone has the power to overcome such obstacles. The 
Samoan understanding of fasting is biblically based. Like the Israelites, 
the Samoans, through fasting and prayer, bring before God their difficult 
and serious issues to ask God for guidance and help in such circumstances 
of life. Fasting is usually practiced on a weekly basis, on specific days, 
for example, Fridays. This is up to the participant. 

I believe that the strict discipline and the high demands of commitment 
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which true fasting requires are reasons why Samoan young people dislike 
the practice fasting. 


Conclusion 


Jesus said to his disciples ‘but this kind never comes out except by 
prayer and fasting’ (Mt 17:21). I strongly believe that fasting can change 
our lives. This saying of Jesus emphasizes the reality of our existence 
and our relationship to our God. We have been given life and the strength 
to do all things in life. We have limitations, but we can go beyond these 
in and through the power of God. This is where fasting and prayer 
come in. God is our Rock, our Strength, and our Might. God prepares 
and helps us in our struggles and the difficulties of life. God equips us 
for the great obstacles and challenges before us. We can not face all 


...the government and the 
people of Samoa...set up a 
'NationalFast Week 3 after the 
visit of cyclones Valerie 
(1990) and Ofa(1998). 


these by ourselves—so we ask God. 
Fasting and prayer through faith em¬ 
power us to confront life and its problems. 

It is for this very reason that the people 
of Israel practiced and observed fasting 
throughout their lives. Jesus was truly God 


and truly human, but still he sought the 
help of God through fasting. He even taught his own disciples about 
the worth of fasting in their lives while rebuking them for their lack of 
faith in their work and ministry. I believe that it is that same reason why 
our people have adopted this practice as part of their lives. The people 
of Samoa believe that God alone is the great Helper, and Strength, 
especially in times of hardships and need. 



It is from this understanding of the significance of fasting, that prompted 
the government and the people of Samoa to set up a ‘National Fast 
Week’ after the visit of cyclones Valerie (1990) and Ofa (1998). The 
campaign was launched to encourage the whole nation to come before 
God with open hearts and minds, with self denial and sacrifice, begging 
God for guidance and protection at a time of calamities. We had to ask 
God Almighty for loving grace upon the nation, the environment, and 
all the people of Samoa because the government and all the people of 
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Samoa were well aware that ‘these kinds [natural disasters, etc.,] never 
come out [or are avoided] except by prayer and fasting’ (Mt 17:21). 


Notes 

1 John Muddiman, ‘Fast, Fasting’ in Anchor Bible Dictionary Vol. 2, D-G, D.G. 
Freedman ed., (New York: Doubleday, 1992), 773. 

2 Muddiman, 773. 

3. Muddiman, 773. 

4. Muddiman, 774. 
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This concept of God’s omnipotence is damaging essentially 
because it is not a Scriptural concept. Placher argues that 
in the Gospel of Mark God is not defined primarily in 
terms of power. Instead, 


In discussing the omnipotence of God, Placher uses the 
term ‘power’ to refer to this attribute of God. However, 
essential to his understanding of God’s omnipotence is a 
redefining of what power means in relation to God’s being 
and God’s actions. In our world today to be powerful 
means to be in control, to be above average, and to exert 
domination in order to gain victory. Placher believes this 
concept of power has seeped into our theology of God’s 
omnipotence: ‘Most people today, whether or not they 
believe in God, think that God is about power and think 
that power is about the domination of others...’ 2 


...we encounter a God defined by perfect love 
and perfect freedom. Love means a willingness 
to take risks, to care for the other in a way that 
causes the other’s fate to affect one’s own, to 
give to the other at real cost to oneself, to chance 
rejection. 3 



Placher feels this new definition of power can be difficult 
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for us to accept because the definitions of our culture pervade our 
thoughts. But if we are to fully encounter the God attested to in Scripture 
‘Christian talk about God ought to start with love, not power, and 
introduce the language of power only in the context of love...’ 4 

With power or omnipotence defined in the context of a loving God 
rather than a domineering or violent deity, Placher demonstrates how 
this context of love makes God vulnerable. Whenever we reach out to 
love another individual, we are placing ourselves at great risk: we may 
be rejected, we may be hurt by the individual, or we may be accepted. 
We do not know what the eventual outcome will be. Placher views 
God’s loving us in a similar fashion, -again using the Gospel of Mark to 
illustrate Jesus, not as a powerful wonder-worker, but as a servant 
who suffers agony and pain. In his death, ‘Mark’s Gospel invites us to 
see Jesus’ divinity precisely as he dies on the cross, for, after that, we 
never see him at all’ 5 . In this story Jesus shows what it is to be most 
human, and also reveals God: ‘for in coming vulnerably into creation 
God is not giving up the characteristics of divinity but most fully 
manifesting them’ , 6 

Because we know that God is vulnerable and loves us out of that 
vulnerability, then God’s omnipotence has a much deeper meaning for 
faith. 


There is.. .no such thing as more pain than God can bear, and 
part of what it means to trust God is to know that God can 
and will bear whatever cost in suffering, faithfulness in love 
may require. 7 

When we are able to trust in that power, Placher insists, we are free to 
risk in love, for that is part of being fully human. 

Placher refers often to Barth’s primary theme, namely that God is the 
one who loves in freedom. To Barth divine love and divine freedom 
must always be held together, for it is in both these aspects of God 
that God is fully revealed to us through the perfections of God, and it 
is God’s one perfection, God’s loving in freedom, which is ‘identical 
with a multitude of various and distinct types of perfection’. 8 
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Before discussing Barth’s view of omnipotence, the question must be 
asked whether he speaks of God’s vulnerability; as Placher does? Barth 
never explicitly refers to God’s vulnerability in this selection of readings, 
but on one occasion this attribute of God maybe inferred. In his 
discussion of grace, Barth claims that ‘grace is the very essence of the 
being of God’, and from this essence flows the secret of forgiveness, 
for ‘it meets us, not in spite of, but in and with all the holiness, 
righteousness and wisdom of God’. 9 The act of grace must not be 
treated lightly, because ‘in this action (God) interposes no less and no 
other than (God’s self) for us’. Through the act of forgiveness, we are 
met by the very essence of God in the fullness of who God is, and 
perhaps, in that sense, Barth would suggest God is taking a risk in the 
free act of loving us, God’s creatures. 

Whether Barth believes God is vul-nerable or not is uncertain from our 

readings, but he does reflect Placher’s 
‘Power in itself is not merely ideas concerning God’s omnipotence 

neutral. Power in itself is evil. It f d P° t wer , For Barth . omnipotence 

IS nothing less them freedom from God’s divine freedom, distinguishing it 

restraint and suppression. from other freedoms which are 

immutable or unmoved. God’s 
omnipotence shows that ‘God is able, able to do everything...which as 
(God’s) possibility is real possibility’. 10 Through God’s omnipotence, 
the other perfections are raised to higher levels than the human or 
creaturely, and thus refutes all false gods and idols. 

Like Placher, Barth contends that it is wrong to begin with our usual 
connotations of power when thinking about God’s omnipotence. In 
Barth’s view, ‘Power in itself is not merely neutral. Power in itself is evil. 
It is nothing less than freedom from restraint and suppression’. If this 
were our starting point for God, then God would then be evil. ‘But 
Holy Scripture and the revelation to which it bears witness do not lead 
us on this dangerous path. In it, it is God who is revealed as full of 
power and therefore as omnipotent’, not omnipotence and power in 
themselves. 11 
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This power is expressed to the world through the works and activities 
of God. It is God alone who is active in God’s works and being, in 
God’s loving in freedom. God’s omnipotence, ‘then, is naturally the 
power manifest in (God’s) activity, the power in the activity of the One 
who has fulfilled and does and will fulfill this work...’ 12 As a result, we 
should not fear or hope that God would act or be any different than 
the One who is witnessed to in Scripture, for God will be who God 
has been and continues to be according to what is possible for God. 

This does not imply any limitation of (God’s) omnipotence. .. 

(rather) God’s omnipotence consists positively in (God’s) power 

to be (God’s self) and therefore to be true to (God’s self). 13 

We do not read in Barth a characterization of God’s omnipotence as 
interrelated to the suffering, vulnerable nature of God. But Barth and 
Placher both recognize that God’s power must not be perceived in our 
cultural way of personal or national pride and gain. Instead, God’s 
power is grounded in God’s very being, a being which acts in love and 
in freedom for the created world, revealing that omnipotence in the 
self-revelation of Jesus Christ. 


Notes 

1. This article compares the position of Barth and Placher as found in Karl Barth, 
Church Dogmatics 11/1, (Edinburgh: T. &T. Clark, 1992), pp. 322-350; pp. 351- 
368; pp. 522-539 and William Placher, Narratives of a Vulnerable God , 
(Westminster, John Knox Press, 1996), pp. 3-52. 

2. Placher, p. 4. 

3. Ibid., p. 16 

4. Ibid, p. 17. 
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6. Ibid., p. 15. 

7. Ibid., p. 20. 
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9. Ibid., p.356. 

10. Ibid., p. 522. 

11. Ibid., p. 524. 
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The Solomon Islands is in need of redemption. The recent 
ethnic tension between the people of Guadalcanal and 
Malaita has shattered the myth that the Solomon Islands 
is ‘a Christian nation, the Happy Isles’. Reflecting on the 
ethnic tension, one concludes that no group wins but, 
particularly the innocent among both groups, experience 
grave loss. We cannot dismiss the fact that a good 
proportion of the militants and those suffering are 
Christians. 


Background to the Conflict 

The tension between the ethnic Malaitans and 
Guadalcanalese go back decades. However, since 1978 
the issues which repeatedly surface in the demands of 
Guadalcanalese and which form the basis of the current 
ethnic crisis in the Solomon Islands are: 

a) A demand for a return of alienated lands and 
those purported to have been acquired illegally 
by Malaitans and others. 

b) A demand that all Malaitans living on 
Guadalcanal be repatriated to their home island. 
Malaitans on Guadalcanal comprise one third 
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of the work force of the Government and private sectors in 
Honiara, the capital city of the Solomon Islands. 

c) A demand for the cessation of hostilities toward the indigenous 
people of Guadalcanal, and compensation to the families of 
those murdered by individual Malaitans. 

d) A demand for a system of state government to be established 
in Guadalcanal. There is long-standing and deep 
disappointment over the failure of successive governments 
to address issues relating to the siting of the capital of the 
Solomon Islands on Guadalcanal. 

The Outcome of the Conflict 

Many Guadalcanalese have a strong desire to return to their traditional 
life-styles, including their traditional religions. As a theologian I ask why 
these people are returning to their traditional ways? Is it because their 
questions arising out of their context (i.e., questions of land ownership 
etc.,) are not being answered by their Christian faith. Or is it a reflection 
on the fact that the original Christianity introduced by the early Western 
Missionaries was not culturally contextual? The people of the Solomon 
Islands are now facing rapid social change, and are looking for security 
in the midst of their confusion. Have they found that their Christian 
faith is not ‘grounded’ for them, and they now seek other securities— 
the security of their traditional ways that support their strong desire to 
claim their land? As a Principal of a theological college in the Solomon 
Islands, I ask is theology confined only to a college, or can it really be 
helpful in a real life-even a conflict situation? Whatever the answer is, 
our old forms of doing theology seem to be inadequate and do not 
provide hope or meaning to our people in their search. 

What can the church say on these social issues? What is the voice of 
Christ saying in the midst of this ethnic tension and in the current process 
of planing ‘a mustard seed’ of reconciliation and healing to our beloved 
country, the Solomon Islands. 

The church, the living expression of Christ must once again become 
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fully aware of what is happening, and profoundly live the missionary 
reality. The church must be in empathy with the pain and cries of the 
people. Theology must relate to the socio-cultural features of the 
contemporary society in order to give meaning to people’s lives and to 
their commitment to Jesus Christ. 

The mission of the church down through the centuries has been, is, and 
always will be to maintain her cordial relations and sincere affection 
with society. Such is the nature of the call and the first place in which the 
church must struggle. The church is the model of a spiritual fraternity 
in society to instill a just conscience, to provide a spirituality which is 
grounded in Christ alone through teaching and pastoral engagement. 

The call to all churches for a common message and vision is a way 
forward toward a redeemed Solomon Islands nation. We church leaders 
are catalysts and facilitators of people’s hopes. This is our task as we 
respond to Christ’s invitation to follow Him. 
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Sharing the Biblical Vision of 
Homecoming for the Lost 
in the World 


This article reflects on the creation narrative in Gen 1-2, 
•and the parable of the father and his two sons in the Gospel 
of Lk 15:11-32. 

The biblical vision of homecoming is foundational in the 
holistic understanding of biblical faith. It is foundational 
because it expresses an important aspect in God’s 
architectural design of the created order, and also expresses 
the holy, loving, and eternal wish in God s heart for the 
well-being of the world and humanity. Being foundational, 
it necessarily provides the theological link and continuity 
between the salvation faith of the Old and New Test¬ 
aments in a particular way; the way of God’s relentless 
concern to secure the well being of the world as the best 
home for humanity in the whole created order. 
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The Genesis account of the design of creation shows the 
goodness (perfection) of the divine laying of the eternal 
foundation of our home with God in the Garden of 
Eden, in the whole created order. (Gen 1-2). This divinely 
decreed goodness is also the divine affirmation of the 
goodness of matter. Such affirmation becomes the basis 
of a positive appreciation of the material or this-worldly 
nature of a biblically based understanding of human faith. 
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Tlie New Testament doctrine of Incarnation shows God taking upon 
God’s self the restoration (or renewal) of the goodness of our home 
with God in the world through the re-creation of humanity in the 
covenanted blood of Jesus Christ—the second, the new, the recreated, 
and restored Adam who was made in the image of God. Life in the 
world is real, and is lived under the shadow of eternity because it is life 
that is already transfigured by the Holy. This is the eternal significance of 
the New Testament faith in God Becominghuman in Jesus Christ 0n 1:1—18), 
and was later reaffirmed by the recapitulation theory of St. Irenaeus. 

The theological continuity between the two Testaments shows God to 
be the perfect home-maker and the trusted and faithful home-renovator. 
The biblical vision of homecoming therefore is another way of 
. expressing the biblical gospel of reconciliation 

The biblical 'Vision of in the historical process. God’s self-revelation 
homecoming...is another way creative and redemptive love finds its 

of expressing the biblical highest form and true purpose in God’s 

. / r ■/ • ■ reconciling love. This is the same historical 

gospel ofreconciliation... basls behi ^ d the evolution of the blbllcal 

vision of homecoming. The holistic nature 
of biblical faith may be understood to reflect the trinitarian engineering 
of the biblical gospel of homecoming. 


The biblical vision of homecoming is instructive of a way of thinking 
and a way of life that should provide a hopeful (and basic) solution to 
universal problems associated with the obvious sicknesses in modern 
human existence-the sickness of the ‘homeless mind’ and the related 
sickness of the restless heart at all levels of modern human existence. 
The creation story attributes the cause of the ‘homeless mind’ and the 
restless heart to human disobedience to God’s laws. In particular is the 
substitution of God’s agenda for living life on earth with a human agenda 
based on the delusion of the potential in the human to be God-like, to 
know, live, and do things like God once they have achieved God-like 
status. 

The parable of the father and his two sons attributes the cause of sickness 

'.y-. ^ human existence to the human failure to understand that all blessings 
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in life are gifts of divine Grace that are meant to be shared with all 
people. This failure also deludes humans into thinking that God owes 
them some things at some times in their life. They want to claim from 
God what they think they are entitled to, and to live independently 
from God—only to find that such is the wide road to homelessness 
and death. Who are we (the humans) to say who we are and what rights 
we are entitled to in this world that we have not made, and in this life 
that we receive fresh, and as a gift, from the Word? 


The result, therefore, seems to be a string of human failures, at the root 
of which is the perennial rejection by humans of God’s agenda for 
living life on earth. God’s agenda was demonstrated in the whole life 
and ministry of Jesus Christ. He demonstrated the divinely-ordained 
way the whole world is invited to take in the homecoming journey 
from earth to eternal life. 

I suggest that a faithful embrace 
of the biblical vision of home¬ 
coming is the basic need for the 
world in this time, and as we enter 
the new century. When this vision 
is embodied in the life and witness of Christians everywhere, the power 
of biblical faith will burst out through world Christianity to surely turn 
the world Godward along the Christian way. What modern Christians 
need is tough honesty and not false modesty. With the heritage and the 
power of biblical faith at our disposal, we are reminded to ‘fire up’; to 
call the church to embrace the biblical vision of homecoming for those 
who are lost in the world, and for the world itself. 


Jesus Christ...demonstrated the 
divinely-ordained way the whole world 
is invited to take in the homecoming 
journey from earth to eternal life. 


Homecoming is to fully accept in faith the goodness of our home in 
this world, and to take up our responsibility as obedient tenants and 
stewards to preserve our home, in co-operation with God our perfect 
home-maker and most trusted home-innovator. Our faith must be more 
than the spirit of ‘faith seeking understanding’. We require the spirit and 
an attitude of life where faith must seek understanding in faithfulness. 

The biblical vision of homecoming invites us all to go back home in 
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repentance and in faith. The invitation is to turn from our human delusion 
of playing god, thinking that we can live independently from God and 
live in the sins of unbelief and ingratitude as if we have a right to the 
blessings of God’s gifts of grace and life, The ‘way home’ is not to 
wish for an other-worldly existence, or to engage in a way of life that 
would speed up departure from earth to heaven. These are fallacies of 
‘apocalyptic faith in excess’, and ‘the prophetic faith of the human 
imagination run wild’. 

The ‘way home’ in the biblical vision of homecoming is to journey with 
God all the way throughout one’s life on earth. It is everywhere where 
God shall take human and non-human life to its highest form and to its 
true end. There we shall see that creation existence is essentially Church 
existence; that when God called creation into existence, God was 
essentially calling the Church into existence (Eph 1:1-10). We shall also 
see that the founding vision of the Creator of the Universe is the same 
as the founding vision of the Lord of the Church (Rev 4-5): all things 
in heaven and earth in worshipful existence before God the ‘I am who 
I am’ later revealed as the Holy Trinity. 

There also, we shall see that the ancient call to belong to the Church is 
none other than homecoming to the true world in this worldly existence. 
For when the Creator created our home together with the Creator in 
the Garden of Eden, the Creator was creating the ‘Churched World’ 
for prayerful, worshipful, playful, workful, and restful human and non¬ 
human existence. 

Thanks be to God for the Gospel and invitation to homecoming here, 
there and everywhere where God shall take human and non-human life 
to its highest form and to its true end. 
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Tor the Right of Possession 
and Redemption is Yours; 

Buy it for Yourself.’ 

Who is the Implied Reader of Jeremiah 32:8? 

When a text is read many times over it can become 
fascinating, problematic, or mis-read. The words of 
Hanamel, ‘...for the right of possession and redemption is 
yours; buy it for yourself’is one such text. The words are 
ambiguous and may trap the unwary reader. Who was 
Hanamel? Why was he selling his field? Was he forced to 
sell? 

The story of Jeremiah’s buying a field may be familiar to 
readers, but many have no idea who Hanamel was. This is 
not surprising because Hanamel is hardly noticeable. Even 
in re-reading the story, chances are the reader will still fail 
to notice him! However, as Pacific readers who share a 
common history of colonialism, can we see ourselves here? 
Have we been dispossessed and do we face this same 
threat again? Is Hanamel’s story our story? Who is the reader 
implied 1 in Hanamel’s words? Is it us, or is it because we 
are not the implied readers that we do not identify with 
Hanamel? Are we attuned to making such a connection? 
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These important questions prepare us to interact with the 
text and its different readers. These readers inform ‘our 
story’ and allow ‘our story’ to enlighten the text. This paper 
explores the issue of the implied reader of Hanamel’s 
words and their implications for us, his ‘other’ readers. 
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To be threatened with disinheritance would be a crisis for anybody. 
Pacific people know it is a vulnerable position to be in. Different people 
respond in different ways to such crisis situations. For some, the response 
to such danger is to resist and oppose. For others the threat becomes a 
opening to new possibilities. Hanamel’s words reveal vulnerability and 
fear of exposure, and at the same time, anticipation of change. 

Hanamel and His Readers 

How do we reconcile the terms, ‘right of possession’ and ‘redeemer’, 
and what is the nature of the whole transaction. ‘Right of possession’ 2 
suggests Jeremiah was the owner, and Hanamel is saying, ‘for ownership 
and redemption is yours; redeem 3 it for yourself’. Was Hanamel trying 
to relinquish his ownership of the field? If Jeremiah was the owner, 
how could he also be its redeemer? 4 How did he come to own it in the 
first place? 

The second problem is with the term ‘redeemer’. If Jeremiah was its 
redeemer then Hanamel, the owner, was saying; ‘for the right of possess¬ 
ion and redemption is yours, buy it for yourself’. This reading is also 
problematic. Was Hanamel trying to retain his field by selling it to its 
redeemer? How could Jeremiah be its redeemer if he had the right of 
ownership? How could he be its redeemer if Hanamel was only his 
cousin? 5 

Some commentators handle these issues by equating these two terms, 6 
but most take them as distinctive legal concepts. 7 This uncertainty gives 
rise to two possible scenarios: Hanamel was trying to either relinquish 
or retain ownership of the field, or Jeremiah, a family member, either 
owned it or was its redeemer. 

Readers not only puzzle about Hanamel’s words but also his personal 
background. In describing the scene (w. 6-15), the only information 
given about him is his father’s name, Shallum, and his ownership of a 
field in Anathoth (suggesting he was a farmer and had a religious status). 
The field was his inheritance as a member of God’s people, Israel. It is 
not clear whether he owned a house in addition to the field. The only 
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other house mentioned in chapter 32 (apart from Yahweh’s house), is 
King Zedekiah’s house (w. 2,15). If Hanamel was without a house, 
one asks why the King was living in a palace (RSV) while a rural farmer 
was homeless. 

Hanamel’s story is narrated in a paradoxical way. He is only heard 
through the speech of others which suggests he had no independent 
status. 8 He is named only in relation to others, once as Hanamel ‘the 
son of Shallum’ (v. 7), and three times Hanamel ‘my cousin’ (w. 8,9, 
12). His actions appear contradictory—no faithful Israelite would 
contemplate selling his inheritance from Yahweh, yet Hanamel appears 
to be throwing his away! 

The ambiguous character of Hanamel is crucial to the story. Nothing 
happens, or could happen, until he appears. Jeremiah was unsure about 
the divine word and waited anxiously for him to come. Hanamel’s 
appearance was not only reassuring, but initiated the unusual transaction, 9 
and his resolve reassured the silent and hesitant Jeremiah. Hanamel’s 
readers can be excused for not understanding him, as the narration 
does not make his words or his character clear. 

Hanamel’s Original Readers 

Hanamel’s original readers understood the transaction between Hanamel 
and Jeremiah (w. 6-15) as a prophetic sign-act 10 through which they 
sought to explain the encounter between Jeremiah and King Zedekiah, 
and the immediate historical crisis. The Babylonian invasion was a critical 
period in Judah’s history, threatening an end to her sociopolitical and 
religious independence. 

Zedekiah (597-587 BC), installed by Nebuchadnezzar after the first 
deportation (597 BC), was a rebellious puppet vassal of Babylon. 11 
The people still regarded the deported Jehoiakin as king, and Zedekiah’s 
rebellion was possibly an attempt to legitimise his royal status. Economic 
conditions were largely determined by international relations. The selling 
of Hanamel’s field suggests small peasant farmers were being 
swallowed up by larger business estates. Taxpayers financed tributes to 
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Babylon and repaid the war debt. Debt servicing forced people to sell 
their lands and then farm those same lands as slaves. Conditions wer§ 
no better than those described by Isaiah a century earlier. In 589 BC, 
Zedekiah openly rebelled against Nebuchadnezzar, who quickly crushed 
him and then turned to besiege the city of Jerusalem. 

It was a time of intense rivalry and political division. A large group of 
pro-independence readers led by Zedekiah and state officials sought to 
consolidate the political status quo. 12 These readers saw themselves as 
the faithful protectors of the nations ’ interests and their own survival or 
downfall would determine the fate of the people. These readers would 
interpret HanamePs words, ‘for the right of ownership and redemption 
is yours (people of Judah); redeem it (Judah) for yourself. Defend it 
from the power of the Babylonians! 


The key to national survival was 
not rebellion, butintemalpolicies 
that would ensure the nation’s 
socio-economic well being. 


On the other hand, a smaller group of 
anti-independence readers headed by 
Jeremiah and court officials, favoured 
surrender and submission to the 
invading Babylonians. The key to 
national survival was not rebellion, but 


internal policies that would ensure the nation’s socioeconomic well being. 
To neglect social policies would lead to conflict between an oppressive 
ruling class and the people. 13 Submission and cooperation with Babylon 
would renew hopes of socioeconomic justice. For these readers, 
Hanamel’s words would be interpreted, ‘for the right of ownership and 
redemption is yours (Nebuchadnezzar); possess it (the land of Judah) 
for yourself!’ 


Both groups wanted peace and security for the nation, but through 
contrasting means. The dominant pro-independence group saw the divine 
will as being to secure the nation under its present leadership and prevailing 
structures. The weaker anti-independence group believed the nation 
needed to renew its social policies, the divine will being to eliminate 
unjust socioeconomic structures. This group hoped Babylon would bring 
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The people of Jerusalem were eventually exiled but the tension between 
the two groups of readers continued (under different guises) throughout 
the Old Testament period. These rival movements represent what 
Brueggemann describes as the dialectical understanding of God in the 
Old Testament, that is, the tension between a common theology of 
structure legitimation, and the embrace of pain. 14 While God is above 
the fray of human history, legitimising earthly structures in heaven, God 
is also within the fray embracing the pain of those structures. According 
to Brueggemann, the two groups: 

...must always be in tension... It is this tension that is the 
stuff of biblical faith and it is the stuff of human experience... 

The embrace of pain must always be a minority voice. But it 
is a crucial voice. It is this embrace of pain which opens the 
Old Testament to the future. 15 

This dialectic is an integral part of our human experience; an uneasy but 
vital tension, shaping and reshaping our sociopolitical and theological 
identity. 


Hanamel’s Implied Readers: 

Hanamel’s implied reader is anyone whose political and socioeconomic 
wellbeing is threatened. It is anyone who faces an uncertain future. It is 
the one who sees such a threat as an external power to be resisted and 
opposed, and it is also the one who sees such a threat as the structural 
neglect of social well being. 

Hanamel’s implied readers inform our own historical experiences. 
Samoa has undergone radical changes, and faces an uncertain future. In 
our recent colonial history the call for political independence and 
autonomy was the dominant voice: ‘For the right of possession and 
redemption is yours; redeem it for yourself.’ That call for self 
determination engulfed the minority voice of social policy. 

The concern now is to consolidate our newly found independence. 
The urgent call is for economic development, and an opening up to the 
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world economy. International monetary organisations and multinational 
corporations have developed our infrastructure, but at a price. The 
‘invisible control’ of the World Bank, International Monetary Fund; and 
multinational corporations is a form of neo-colonialism that is more 
subtle and threatening than its predecessor. Paradoxically, attempts to 
strengthen infrastructure threaten to destroy it: ‘for the right of possession 
and redemption is yours (W.B., I.M.F., and multinational corporations); 
redeem it for yourself. Widespread poverty, discontented youth, cheap 
wages, child labour, cultural ambivalence, and domestic violence indicate 
our neglect of social policy. The voice of pain is strong but it is hardly 
heeded. Whatever course of action may be taken, whether it is to sacrifice 
social policy for infrastructural development, or to balance one against 
the other, it is vital that the two policies remain in tension as we venture 
into an uncertain future. 

Conclusion 

The question of implied reader is an important interpretive issue for 
any reader. Who is the reader assumed by the text? Who is the reader 
the text invites us to be? This brief discussion of Hanamel’s implied 
reader invites us to identify ‘our’ reader. Failure to identify ‘our’ reader 
inevitably leads to readings that do not represent ‘our story’. When we 
identify ‘our’ reader we Can see both the text and our situation in a 
better light. Hanamel’s words not only speak directly to our Pacific 
situation but also allow us to see the wider picture of our times. 

‘For the right of possession and redemption is yours; buy it for yourself. ’ 


For an overview of ‘implied reader’ see R. Fowler, ‘Who is the “Reader” in 
Reader Response Criticism?’ Semeiail (1985) pp. 7-23; E. V. McKnight, 
‘Reader-Response Criticism’, in To Each Its Own Meaning, S. McKenzie & S. 
Flaynes (eds.), (Louisville: Westminster/John Knox Press, 1993), pp. 197-254; 
B. Lategan, ‘Reader Response Theory’, in Anchor Bible Dictionary, D. Freedman 
(ed.), (NewYork: Doubleday, 1992), pp. 1322-1332; G. Osborne, The 
Hermeneutical Spiral: A Comprehensive Introduction to Biblical Interpretation, 
(Downers Grove: Inter-Varsity Press, 1991), pp. 162-163. 

The noun yereshah means, ‘possession, inheritance’, where the verb yarash means 
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‘to come into possession (by taking over from others, either by conquest or 
inheritance)’. See W. Holladay, Jeremiah 2, Hermeneia, (Minneapolis: Fortress 
Press, 1989), p. 212; Francis Brown, S. R. Driver, and Charles A. Briggs, The 
New Hebrew and English Lexicon, (Peabody: Hendrickson, 1979), pp. 439-440. 

3 The verb qanah ‘buy’ has various senses. It can mean, ‘possess’, ‘redeem’, 

‘acquire’, ‘gain’, ‘procure’. See Brown, Driver & Briggs, pp. 888-889. 

4 According to the law in Lev. 25:25&ndash;32, one was legally obliged to redeem 
property of the next of kin if that person was bankrupt. Jeremiah was obligated 
to accept Hanamel’s offer if he was the next of kin. 

5 The Septuagint Greek translators read ‘for you have the right of possession 
because you are older’. They probably misread ‘older’ for ‘redeemer’ since the 
Hebrew words hage’olah and hagedolah look the same. It also appears to be an 
attempt to explain Jeremiah’s status as redeemer. He was redeemer because he 
was older. For scribal alterations see Ernst Wurthwein, The Text of the Old 
Testament, (Grand Rapids, Eerdmans, 1987), pp. 106-108. 

6 Holladay takes them as only a variation in wording that means the same thing, 
ie., ownership. According to Bright (cited in Holladay, pp. 213-214), ‘We know 
too little about Jeremiah’s family connection, and about the operation of 
property and inheritance laws at the time, to say whether in this case Jeremiah 
was actually the next of kin, as vs.8 might imply, or whether these rights and 
privileges had devolved upon him because others closer of kin had refused to 
exercise them.’ 

7 The ‘right of possession’ as ‘right of inheritance’ (KJV, JB), or ‘right of 
succession’ (NJV). See Holladay, pp. 212-213. 

8 David Gunn, ‘Narrative Criticism’, in S. L. McKenzie and S. R. Haynes (eds.), 

To Each Its Own Meaning, (Louisville: Westminster/ John Knox Press, 1993), 
pp. 171-195. 

9 Usually it is the buyer who makes the initial offer, not the seller. 

10 Reports of the prophetic sign acts usually consists of a command to perform an 
action, the report of its performance and its interpretation. See W. Klein, C. 
Blomberg, R. Hubbard, Introduction to Biblical Interpretation, (London: Word, 

1993), pp. 302. Emphasis is less on the event and more on the function of the 
sign as conveying the divine will. See F. Heffmeyer, "oth’ in Theological Dictionary 
of the Old Testament, G. Johannes Botterweck, HelmerRinggren, andH. Fabry 
(eds.), (GrandRapids: Eerdmans, 1977), pp. 186-188. 

11 For a full discussion of social conditions during the Babylonian period see P. 
Craigie, P. Kelley, J. Dtinkzrdjeremiah, Word Biblical Commentary, (W aco: 
Word Books, 1992), xivii.; R. Albertz, A History of Israelite Religion in the Old 
Testament Period, (Louisville: Westminster/John Knox Press, 1994), pp. 232-242. 

12 Norman Gottwald, The Hebrew Bible: A Socio-Literary Introduction, (Philadelphia: 
Fortress Press, 1985), p. 403. 

13 Gottwald, p. 404. 

14 Walter Brueggemann, ‘AShapeof Old Testament Theology, II: Embraceof 
Pain’, Catholic Biblical Quarterly 47 (1985), p. 397, cited in The Flowering of Old 
Testament Theology, Ben C. Ollenburger, Elmer A. Martens (eds.), (Winona Lake: 
Eisenbrauns,), pp. 411-412. 

15 Brueggemann, p. 413. 
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Text and Reader: 
Partners in Dialogue 


Introduction 

Few doubt that the Bible plays an important role in the 
lives of believing communities. Christians has been known 
as ‘people of the book’. Communities of faith regard the 
Word of God with utmost respect. Protestant theology 
revolves around the Bible as its main authority, founded 
on the simple accepted confession of faith that the Bible 
is the Word of God. This authority is what Avery Dulles 
stated as ‘that which (or the person whom) one has reason 
to trust’. 1 K. Froehlich in quoting Dulles emphasized ‘trust’ 
which, he (Froehlich) equated with power, a vulnerable 
and suspicious concept because of its negative 
consequences when misplaced or mistreated. Froehlich 
further pointed out that this trust is necessary for human 
existence. 2 Therefore the Bible and its central role in 
Christianity rest on the trust we place on it as being 
important for our existence. 
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In saying that it is important for human existence, I refer 
to its value theologically, religiously, and socially. 
Theologically, the Bible is God-talk since it is the Word of 
God. Religiously, it teaches us about our relationship and 
obligations to God. Socially, the Bible plays an important 
role in determining social ethics and how we should 
respond to others in our communities. The Bible should 
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sustain, challenge and inform our human existence. This is a universal 
obligation regardless of cultural boundaries. For these reasons, 
interpreting the Bible is a very important aspect of the Christian life 
because on it depends the trust that readers and the Word of God need 
for a continual dialogue. 

How then can we interpret texts 
in order to be trusted? 

It must be acknowledged that as many as there are readers, so there are 
meanings. It is argued, ‘any text is polysemous but no text is omnisemous’. 
There is also a multiplicity of approaches to interpreting texts. The 
function of these interpretations is to seek out meaning which, according 
to Paul Ricoeur is the ‘ultimate reality’ through the language of the text. 

The approaches or methods of interpretation are classified mainly into 
three categories: author-centered, text-centered and reader-centered. 
Many scholars have written about these approaches without any 
consensus being reached as to which is the better one. I will focus on 
the text-centred and reader-centred approaches, but I should not be 
interpreted as regarding the author-centered approach to be outmoded. 
From my experience, most theological students feel more at home with 
the author-centred approach. Rather my choice of text- and reader- 
centred approaches is both personal and contextual. 

Biblical scholars believe the shortfalls of the author-centred approach 
are related to the accepted goal of this approach, that is that the meaning 
of the text is the one intended by the author. Therefore, the interpreter 
needs to be familiar with not only the intention of the author, but also 
the social, political, cultural and ideological or theological components 
that influenced the author to write the way he or she did. Unfortunately, 
we, the readers, no longer have access to those components. We are far 
removed from the world of the original author, and we are uncertain 
that the author transferred his/her total intention in a text. Wimsatt and 
Beardsley formulated on these grounds what is now known as the 
‘intentional fallacy’ . 3 
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Furthermore, as a politically, socially, culturally and theologically unique 
person, the realities in the author’s time and space need to be re-evaluated 
so that they can be accepted and trusted in my own context. 4 This 
process of contextualisation is nothing new in the field of theology. 
Pacific theology is one example of that process. In the same manner, 
the Bible needs to be seen and expressed so that Pacific people are 
affirmed as people of God, sustained, challenged and informed 
responsibly in the sense that the Bible will still be the Word of God. 
Moreover, being the Word of God, the Bible is not a possession of a 
particular people but of all people, including Pacific people. 

Text-Centered and Reader-Centered 
(Synchronic) Approaches 

The choice of these approaches is more practical due to their availability. 
We may not know the world of the author and his/her intention but 
we have the text as the meeting point of the two worlds. 

The text/Bible and reader also are not passive elements, both are 
dynamically active. The text/Bible can mould, influence and manipulate 
readers especially with respect to its dominant role and the way it is 
internalised in reading communities. Many literary scholars have exposed 
the potential of texts to capture readers. 5 Some have labelled texts as 
‘literary traps’. 6 Readers are not passive observers. W. Countrymann 
claimed that the task of interpreting texts is the role of readers or a 
community of readers. 7 The meaning sought is the ultimate reality. It 
must be realistic rather than a mere figment of the mind. 8 

A text-centered approach claims that the text has a life of its own. 
Structuralism, an example of the centrality of the text, states that the 
author is not the original composer. Rather, the author uses literary tools 
and methods which already existed. Therefore the meaning of the text 
is located in these conventions and devices but not the intention of the 
author. 9 This approach requires a very close reading of the text. In so 
many cases, readers do not read the text carefully, especially the well- 
known texts. In such cases, the reader follows the tradition of 
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interpretation associated with such a text, some of these traditions 
coming out of what I call ‘a colonisation syndrome . A clear examp e 
is when you ask a Samoan child (or an adult) about the name of the 
fruit which Adam and Eve ate. Automatically the answer will be ‘an 
apple’! Yet, when one reads the text in both English and Hebrew, there 
is no particular fruit mentioned. 


In other cases, a reader follows a tradition of interpretation which 
reflects and supports some kind of subordination. This can become a 
potentially damaging interpretation, and yet we associate it with the 
Word of God. David Gunn illustrated this point in his discussion of 
Genesis 19:10 end the tradnional inter, A dmrexamp l eIsw henyOU 

pretation that Lot s wife was a wayward i -u 1 + 

woman who turned back when she had ask a Samoan child...about 
been told not to, resulting in her becoming t fj e name of thefruit which 

a pillar of salt. This is traditionally inter- Adam and Eve ate. 
preted as a curse. Gunn interprets the turning 

back as not a result of greed, (an interpretation often heard in sermons 
but unsupported by the text), but as sacrifice for the innocent ones 
who suffered in the destruction of Sodom and Gommorah. 


The reader-centered approach gives prominence to the reader as the 
meaning producer. It brings into action all that is associated with the 
reader; the readers’ experiences, prejudices, presuppositions, professions 
and other contributing factors to the meaning-making process. 
According to the claim of Edgar V. McKmght, ‘it is the reader who 
“makes” literature’. 11 This reading strategy opens up other avenues. 
‘Gender-oriented and politically motivated reading may find a reader 
response approach the only creative way of reading... 

This approach is problematic for some students of the Bible, especially 
those who believe there is only one meaning to a text. This attitude is 
common among those who are uncomfortable with charismatic-type 
preaching. This discomfort is not at all unfounded. They believe the 
text is being interpreted out of its original context. To them this is 
blasphemous and unacceptable, an interpretation which can not be 

trusted. 
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Why a Dialogue? 

We can never in any way be disinterested readers. All of us were born, 
not in a vacuum, but into defined communities with defined ways of 
doing tilings. These factors will have some impact in one way or another 
in our meaning making process, that is our dialogue with texts. Time 
and space will not allow us to converse with authors of texts that we 
read Why then a dialogue? 

Perhaps the initial motivation for a dialogue springs from a cultural 
foundation. The Samoans, during the process of choosing, employ the 
concept of dialogue so that a meeting point can be established. This 
process is also prominent in the ecumenical movement. Therefore the 
choice is cultural and ecclesiological. 


The Samoans, during the process 
of choosing, employ the concept of 
dialogue so that a meetingpoint 
can be established. 


Furthermore, because all approaches 
have positive things to offer, the need 
to capture most, if not all, can be 
established through a dialogue. In this 
dialogue the text and the reader 


become active partners. Reading is a 
dialogical process in which the contribution of both the text and reader 
is important for meaning. Edgar McKnight puts it as ‘the mutual 
interaction between the text and the reader ’. 13 Within this dialogue the 
reader can be sensitive and realistic to the concerns from ones own 
habitat but is not totally free to read any meaning into the text (as no 
text is omnisemous). The reader is obliged by the text, therefore pulling 
texts out of context is minimised if not avoided. Gadamer referred to 
this process in what he called ‘transforming texts ’. 14 The potential of 
these transforming texts is such that when readers encounter texts, they 
bring with them a ‘horizon of expectation’ (to use the words of 
Thiselton). This horizon of expectation is rooted in a reader’s context. 
Yet, a text, however, can surprise, contradict or even reverse such a 
horizon of expectation ’. 15 In other words, the text can ‘dehabitualize 
the perception of the readers ’. 16 This interaction of the two horizons, 
(text and reader) is possible in a dialogic process. 
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For those who put emphasis on the intention of the author, this dialogic 
process between the reader and the text can reconstruct that intention 
though hypothetically. Literary scholars call this the ‘implied author ’. 17 

Last but not least, is the awareness that for committed Bible interpreters 
the dialogical process is not just between the text and the reader. When 
reading the Bible and seeking for responsible meanings, 

Christians must speak of a third party in the dialogical process, 
namely, God the Holy Spirit, whose engagement in the interaction 
of reader and text also contributes to the production of meaning... 
Meanings emerge, then, from within this text/reader/God 
conversational encounter . 18 

Therefore, the dialogic process between the text and the reader can 
establish meanings that can be trusted. Trusted meanings are those that 
maintain the authority of texts as the Word of God and are accepted 
by readers who are the people of God. These are the meanings that 
are produced out of a faithful dialogue between the reader (who takes 
into account his/her real questions), and the text through the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit, who inspired the initial authors and remains the 
inspiration for readers of this and any age. 
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The Persistence of Women 
in Luke’s Gospel: 

In response to Elisabeth Schiissler Fiorenza 



In her book, In Memory of Her: A Feminist Reconstruction of 
Christian Origins, Elisabeth Schiissler Fiorenza 1 strongly 
argues not only that Luke presents a picture of women as 
submissive by not attributing to them any leadership roles, 
but also that he, more than the other Gospel writers, uses 
gloomy and distressing images of women in his writings. 
She accuses Luke of being a chauvinistic, biased writer 


Alesana Eteuati 

Rev. Alesana Eteuati is a 
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Pacific Theological College 
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who fails to implement any good tidings for women then 
or now. 


of the Congregational 
Christian Church in Samoa 


and a lecturer at Malua 


Rather than engaging in a detailed refutation of such a »*£*!£ “ N ~ 

view, this article highlights Luke s sometimes forgotten 

appreciative disposition towards women in their persistent 

endurance in the face of obstacles so that they might 

encounter the goodness of Jesus. Compared to other 

Gospel writers, Luke acknowledges the active participation 

of women in Jesus’ ministry from Galilee to the time in 

Jerusalem. Luke’s acknowledgment has led to different 

scholarly views on how Luke portrays women: as 

disciples , 2 apostles , 3 prophets, and deacons ; 4 vocations 

which were predominantly held by men. 


In the social world in which Jesus proclaimed the Kingdom 
of God to and for all people, women had limited 
opportunities to encounter Jesus because of the laws which 
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governed them. Women had to struggle against these set rules; they had 
to toil to overcome impediments that would stop them from embracing 
Jesus and the new values he offered. 

It is quite true, as Fiorenza states, that Luke employs cynical women in 
his gospel and portrays them as sinful, reinforcing their outcast status in 
the society. However, as this article sets out to illustrate that this literary 
style is Luke’s method of bringing out the struggle the women had to 
face and to present them as models for women who follow and who 
■are in like situations. 

The story of the woman who anointed Jesus will be discussed as an 
example. In Fiorenza’s view, the image of the woman in this story is one 
of the most distorted images of women in the Bible. However, Luke 
purposely relates this story, and other similar pericopes, in a way that 
portrays the struggle these women endured, a struggle, which explicitly 
reveals their determination rather than exposing how sinful they were. 
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The Woman Who Anointed Jesus (7:36-50) 

Luke’s story of Jesus being anointed has some similarities to those in 
Mark, Matthew, and John. First, the scene took place in a private house 
at meal time. Second, Jesus and a woman were common characters 
with a reference to bystanders present at the,scene. Third, the three 
versions mention an alabaster jar of ointment associating it with an 
anointing scene. The last similarity is an allusion to critics despite the 
different nature of the reproaches. 

Luke’s account has overwhelming peculiarities. Of all the versions, Luke 
puts more emphasis on the woman. Luke writes that a sinful woman, 
‘the one in the city ’, 5 heard that Jesus was invited to dinner at the home 
of a Pharisee named Simon . 6 She appeared at the dinner scene with an 
alabaster jar of ointment, and found Jesus reclining on a couch, leaning 
on his left elbow, with feet tucked behind him away from the table . 7 
She then placed herself at his feet. Being overwhelmed by her emotion 
in finding Jesus, ‘for she sees in Jesus acceptance rather than rejection, 
despite her past life of sin ’, 8 she began weeping, bathing Jesus’ feet 
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with her tears, drying them with her hair, kissing his feet continually 
while anointing them with the perfume she brought with her. The actions 
of the woman annoyed the host of the dinner and he came to the silent 
conclusion that his guest, Jesus, was not a prophet. 

Private banquets, such as the one to which Jesus was invited, were not 
totally exclusive . 9 Rather, the poor were allowed to intrude in search 
of food. However, there were cultural principles that guided one’s behav¬ 
iour on such occasions . 10 Women were normally not supposed to be 
present at dinner scenes with men. The intrusion of the ‘woman in the 
city’ is notable, because there was a motive behind her coming to the 
house. The gesture of bringing an alabaster jar of perfume was ‘an 
outward expression of her inner feelings on meeting Jesus: attentiveness, 
haste, gratitude ’. 11 Luke’s vivid portrayal of the woman and her actions 
at the dinner scene highlight how she boldly dishonored the laws. 


the woman... boldly 
dishonored the laws. 


The host’s frustration over the intimate actions of the 
woman towards Jesus was correct in terms of tradition. 

Jesus, if he was a prophet, should know that the 
woman was a sinner and he should not have allowed 
the continuous actions of the woman. He had been defiled by the 
woman touching and kissing him. ‘The word “to touch” in biblical 
languages is used on occasions for sexual intercourse...Obviously this 
is not intended here, but Simon’s use of this word in this context has 
clear sexual overtones .’ 12 Also, in letting down her hair in the midst of 
men, she violated the accepted norms of her society . 13 ‘For a woman 
to show her hair loose was considered a grave fault, bad enough to 
allow a husband to repudiate his wife for it. ’ 14 Thus, Simon was right 
in his judgment. Jesus and the woman had disregarded the law. 


However, Jesus perceived his host’s judgment and re-oriented it by 
telling the parable of the two debtors, mainly to commend what the 
woman did and to expose the weaknesses of his host. Jesus made 
three comparisons between the woman and Simon where the woman 
is explicitly portrayed as having the more correct behaviour. 


First, Simon did not provide the normal measures of hospitality for 
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Jesus. The woman did. On dinner occasions, ‘everyone on coming in 
takes off his sandals or slippers and leaves them at the door...Servants 
stand behind the couches, and, placing a wide, shallow basin on the 
ground, pour water over it on the feet of the guests’. 15 Kenneth Bailey, 
citing Tristram, writes, ‘to omit this courtesy would be to imply that the 
visitor was one of inferior rank’. 16 However, Jesus explicitly pointed 
out to Simon that although he, as the host, overlooked water for the 
guest’s feet, the sinful woman provided her tears for his (Jesus’) feet and 
dried them with her hair. 

Second, Simon did not welcome Jesus with a kiss. The woman did. 
Kataphileo, ‘to kiss’, in antiquity denoted an act of honouring the one 
kissed. In the Old Testament, kissing someone on the hands, the breast, 

the knee, or the feet is an act of honour. 17 

It is, therefore, her State of But t h e kiss Jesus referred to was a kiss of 
beingforgiven that the sinful welcome, a practice of greeting guests on 
Woman was absorbed with. their arrival. The repeated kissing that the 

woman offered Jesus was a mark of unusual 
reverence, superseding a mere kiss of welcome, as she honoured Jesus 
for accepting who and what she was. 

Thirdly, Simon did not anoint Jesus’ head with oil. The woman did. In 
Judaism, anointing the head is a sign of respect and obeisance to a 
guest. 18 But the woman did not anoint Jesus’ head but his feet, thus she 
assumed a servant’s role. 

At the end of his comparison of what the woman had done and what 
the host should have done, Jesus says, ‘I tell you, her great love proves 
that her many sins have been forgiven’ (vs 47 NREB). The crucial point 
in this verse is the word hoti, which is usually translated because . It 
implies that the condition of the woman’s forgiveness was her great 
love. Instead the parable clearly puts forth the condition: love comes 
after forgiveness. It is, therefore, her state of being forgiven that the 
sinful woman was absorbed with. Her actions were expressions of 
love and humility, honouring Jesus who had given her a new identity. 
Her persistence in expressing her love and appreciation of who Jesus 
was blinded her to her duty to observe the laws, and made her oblivious 
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to criticism from those at the scene. 

There remains a mystery in verse 47 and Luke does not provide us 
adequate information to solve this mystery. The verb apheontai is translated 
‘have been forgiven’. It implies that the woman was forgiven sometime 
in the past, but when is anybody’s guess. 

In the contrast between the woman and Simon, the host turned out to 
be the one who loved little, maybe because he was forgiven little. 20 He 
invited Jesus to a dinner at his house but failed to show respect by not 
performing the the acts of hospitality. What motivated him to invite 
Jesus to his home is not revealed. However, the omission of the welcome 
measures is sufficient to suggest that Simon did not perceive Jesus as 
the woman did. To him, Jesus was just another ordinary teacher or 
rabbi, whereas, for the woman, Jesus offered forgiveness of sins to 
those who were willing to accept it. 

In verse 48 Jesus assured the woman that her sins were forgiven. This 
affirmation exposed those present at the scene who did not know 
Jesus, such as Simon the Pharisee. They queried the identity of Jesus 
who dared announce forgiveness. ‘Who is this who even forgive sins?’ 

Verse 50 wraps up the whole scene. Jesus pointed out the peak of the 
story. It was the woman’s faith that saved her, and she was blessed with 
peace. Most scholars agree that this verse is a later appendage to the 
main story by either Luke or the editor(s). 21 Whoever added this verse 
realized the substantial meaning of faith in the gospel of Luke. 

Luke’s use of the term pistis, ‘faith’, has a double meaning. First, it shows 
one’s unquestioned confidence in something. In this case it was faith in 
Jesus from whom new life emanates, as a result of being healed, restored 
to life or being forgiven. Second, faith does not end in just believing. It 
calls for action. Something has to be done to actualize that faith. Thus, 
the so-called sinful woman, ‘the woman in the city’, is the better example 
of a faithful character than Simon the Pharisee. 
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The Literary Context 

Luke’s account of Jesus being anointed by a woman is placed in the 
section of Jesus’ public ministry in Galilee in contrast to Mark, Matthew, 
and John whose anointing scenes occur in Bethany prior to the Passover. 
The pericope appears among a series of miracles and stories Luke uses 
to disclose the identity of Jesus, as much as to invite his readers to 
participate in Jesus’ ministry. Luke also uses this story, and others, to 
expose those who rejected Jesus and his ministry while highlighting those 
who responded to him. 


In 7:11-23, Jesus’ power to restore life and his great love are clearly 
revealed. Luke writes that Jesus had compassion for a widow whose 

son had just died. Her son was probably 
... the sick and the marginalized all this widow had, so Jesus raised him 
of society were the ones who to ^ e - Here, not only was the power of 

' particularly embraced >sus over death exhibited but, above 

r . . all, his love for people, especially women, 

Jesus and his mission. who 

were in need was demonstrated. 
Next, Luke introduces a delegation sent 
by John the Baptist, 7:18-23. Primarily, the delegation was to find out 
who Jesus was (7:18). Jesus’ response exaggerated what should have 
been a straight forward answer (7:22) and he ended his reply with a 
challenge, ‘And blessed is anyone who takes no offense at me’ (7:23). It 
implies that Jesus was aware of the growing opposition against him. 


Challenging those people, Jesus spoke to the crowd about John’s mission 
(7:2-26). Here, and in the following verses, Jesus identified his and John’s 
missions as initiated by God. ‘And all the people who heard... 
acknowledged the justice of God, because they had been baptized with 
John’s baptism. But by refusing to be baptized by him, the Pharisees 
and the lawyers rejected God’s purpose for themselves’ (7:29-30). 




Thus, Luke depicts the Pharisees as one of the groups that rejected 
Jo hn and they seemed to have the same attitude towards Jesus. The 
religious authorities were the ones being annoyed by John and probably 
also by Jesus and his mission. Yet, the sick and the marginalized of 
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society were the ones who particularly embraced Jesus and his mtssion. 

The story of the sinful woman fits mto this literary context. It exemplifies 
a much needed response. The woman grasped the call of Jesus and she 
came with full determination to follow it. But the Pharisees and the 
critics were still in the dark because they were reluctant to accept Jesus. 
Jesus is revealed as the bearer of the forgiveness of sins. The story is an 
explicit contrast between the woman and the Pharisee. She was known 
to be a sinner, yet she did the right thing by showing her love for Jesus 
who had forgiven her sins. The Pharisee, on the other hand, had even 
more sms than the woman but his pride as a religious man make it 
impossible for him to realize his sinfulness. 

The pericope, 7:36-50, precedes an account of Jesus proclaiming the 
good news to other cities and towns. Together with Jesus were the 
Twelve and ‘some women who had been cured of evil spirits and 
infirmities’ (8:1-3). ‘For a Jewish woman to leave home and travel with 
a rabbi was not only unheard of, it was scandalous.’ 22 

The literary context of the pericope raises two major aspects. Foremost, 
Jesus loves those who come to him for help. It is in him that new life 
begins. Whether one is sick, dominated by sm, a foreigner, or even a 
woman, Jesus offers new life. Next, Luke highlights the fact that women 
appreciated the new values Jesus was offering to them and his great 
compassion for them. 

Theological Context 

From the literary context, two theological issues emerge strongly. First, 
the core of Jesus mission is presented as the restoration of life to its 
fullness by healing the sick, raising the dead and forgiving sins. Second, 
Jesus invites all to be part of his mission even if it means breaking the 
laws and norms of society. Jesus accepted the woman despite her many 
sms an( i her ostracism from society and people like Simon. In her 
appreciation of Jesus, she ignored the customs, and overstepped the 
laws of cleanliness and uncleanliness. It was crucial for Luke to identify 
the woman as a sinner in order to show her courage in approaching 




Jesus at a meal in the house of a religious person. 

In conclusion, Luke’s tactical presentation of women reveals two things. 
Jesus’ view of women differs from that of other men in his society. He 
showed compassion to them and accepted them as participants in his 
ministry. He accepted them totally. He not only healed and restored them 
but also reinstated them into society. 

Luke also showed the resoluteness of women to endure hardships as 
they encountered Jesus. The status of the woman is described (7.36-50) 
in a way that discloses her hope in Jesus and her courage to intrude into 
the setting. Her persistence drove her to distance herself from the legal 
codes of her society. She dared to approach Jesus, not to defile him as 
Simon thought, but to .claim her right in the Kingdom of God, proclaim¬ 
ed and exemplified in Jesus’ words and works. In doing so, she becomes 
a model for women who are stereotyped as sinners and prostitutes. 

Such persistence as depicted by Luke is a challenge to women who are 
being restrained from participating in Jesus’ ministry that is proclaimed 
through and by the church. As Teresa Okure writes to African women 
(based on the image of the hemorrhaging woman in 8:40-56): 

Obviously, Jesus has done great things for each of us individually, 
privately,but to show that we really have been healed and freely 
empowered by God to live, we need to come forward and 
declare openly, fearlessly, that we have touched and been 
touched by Jesus, and that this intimate, personal encounter 
with him has made us ‘well, that it can also make our whole 
society well. It is not possible to touch or be touched by Jesus 
and remain in secret. 23 
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Christian Ministers Should be 
Life-Long Readers 

Christianity is the religion of the Book. 
Why shouldn’t it be? 


I find Emilie Poulsson’s inscription in the children s reading 
room at a Massachusetts library very amusing: 

Books are keys to wisdom’s treasures; 

Books are gates to lands of pleasure; 

Books are paths that upward lead; 

Books are friends, Come let us read. 1 

Paul, at the end of his wonderful life, requested Timothy, 
‘When you come, bring the cloak that I left with Carpus at 
Troas, also the books, and above all the parchments.’ (II 
Tim 4:13). Paul was never burned out by studying, even 
facing death. He was definitely missing his friends a cluster 
of books and parchments. His books gave him guidance 
for daily living and courage to maintain his ideals. Calvin 
suggested that ‘this passage gives to all believers a 
recommendation of constant reading’. 2 Technically our 
ministry is not possible without books and those who think 
that all the pastor needs is private inspiration, but not the 
written word are proven to be wrong. 

Is not Paul a good model for all Christian pastors? Paul 
the chief pastor is giving advice to all pastors of the church. 

Firstly, a Christian pastor must always be a reader, all his 
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or her life. We are to be readers to our dying days. The prison cell to 
Paul was his home away from home, with his old companions - books 
and parchments. 

Secondly, no matter how advanced a pastor may be in Christian know¬ 
ledge, wisdom and experience, he or she can not claim to have reached 
perfection. A Christian pastor should always be poor in spirit to gain 
the Spirit. We need to learn to read in order to read to lparn. Unlike the 
Gnostics who would confidently say that they have the knowledge to 
know all the answers to every question, we should humble ourselves in 
our struggle for perfection. Paul, despite facing death, wanted to tnah 
his last days a learning experience. He longed to learn more to achieve 
perfection. 


Thirdly, Paul exhorts Timothy to give attendance to reading just as he 
does. Timothy was a minister in the making at the time Paul wrote to 
him; his work was to build upon the foundation laid by the apostle 
Paul. It was necessary for Timothy to keep on reading. Reading is a 
gateway to a new world of blessings. 

There are suggestions (1 Cor. 16:10-11) that Timothy had once alienated 
himself from the apostle. 3 Paul wrote to the Church in Corinth not to 
despise Timothy because he lacked self-confidence. Presumably, Timothy 
might have reconciled with P aul and was once again with him at Ephesus 
(2 Cor. 1:1). 4 In spite of any ineffectiveness as a leader, Timothy 
remained to the end a faithful companion to Paul. Now the apostle 
pours out his heart, advising Timothy that as long as we live we must be 
always learning. Only reading can give new knowledge and new meaning 
to life. 

Often I take trips overseas and at times I am invited to preach. For a 
whole week I will dedicate myself to preparing a sermon. I often seek 
out ministers for the use of their libraries. However, to my frustration, 
most of them do not have libraries. Most ministers think that reading 
stops when one graduates with a Diploma of Theology or a Bachelor 
of Divinity. Some think that reading is characteristically for the academics 
and lecturers. We have good books and good libraries but they are not 
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fully used. We have numerous bookshops, but these are neglected. Why 
not spend money to invest in books? Buying a book is an investment. 
Giving a book is a ministry. 

Christianity is the religion of the Book. The first strand of the statement 
is this: We must first read the Word of God. The Bible is different 
from all other books. No other book can be compared to the Bible. 
How should we read the Bible? 


We benefit from the experiences of many of our forefathers. The 
Waldensians 5 in Northern Italy during the Middle Ages, did not admit 
anyone into ministry unless one had learnt the New Testament by heart. 
It is not enough to just read our Bible but to know it by heart. 


In the eulogy of our late Prime 
Minister, Tofilau Eti Alesana, his wife 
Pitolua testified that their family had 
read the Samoan Bible from cover to 
cover seven or eight times. In his 
speeches in Parliament he could quote 
the Bible extensively. Has any Christian minister done this with his family? 
Paul studied the Scriptures from his childhood and he must have been 
able to quote the Old Testament from memory. Part of his exhortation 
to Timothy is that he must read the Word of God. 


[Thefamily] of our late Prime 
Minister, Tofilau Eti Alesana 
... read the Samoan Bible from 
cover to cover seven or eight times. 


Secondly, reading the Bible consolidates our theology. What is missing 
in many Bible readers today is that they have not understood the theology 
of the Bible. Often Christian pastors use the Bible as a springboard for 
saying what they want done and what they do not want done. Therefore, 
the Bible becomes a servant. In such use of the Bible, the church has 
become a spectator, watching our people drifting. 


To understand the Bible, a Christian minister should own a library of 
good books; informative books, inspirational books, devotional books 
and commentaries. 
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In retrospect, in the history of Christianity in the Pacific, books have 
helped to win many souls into the Church. Early missionaries have 
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suffered hardship in learning our languages and immediately reduced 
them into books. The impact on our people was so great that we saw 
mass movements into the church. The printed word carried more power 
and it opened the door to new wisdom and new life. For instance the 
establishment of the first printing press in Tahiti, 1817, attracted Pomare 
II and his people into the church John Williams thought of abandoning 
the Rarotongan mission in 1823, but Papeiha volunteered to stay. He 
went ashore with only the clothes he wore and with parts of the New 
Testament in Tahitian. He succeeded. 


Mass conversion in New Zealand happened after a decade of mission 
work when there was genuine need for reading and writing materials. 6 
Prior to the coming of European missionaries to Samoa, Aaron 
Buzacott of the Cook Islands was sent 


to Samoa in 1835 with reading and 
writing materials. Four years later a 
printing press was installed and for a short 
time the Bible and other useful books 
were translated and distributed. 7 


The printed word earned more 
power and it opened the door to 
new wisdom and new life. 


The theology of the Bible is made available to us in the best tradition 
of Christian literature available in the world. These books are practical 
aids to reading the Bible and contextualizing our theology in our local 
context. In the early Sixteenth Century, Luther wrote two books of 
great importance. One was his commentary on the Epistle to the 
Galatians. The other was called the Bondage of the Will, where he 
emphasized that man cannot come to Christ through good works but 
through faith. Calvin’s Institutes of the Christian Religion, not only takes 
the Church right back to Augustine, the Early Church theologian, but 
to see the right theology of the Bible. In all, the reformers called upon 
the entire professing church to return to the Book, the Bible. The English 
and Scottish Puritans heeded the call, thus trying to practice true religion. 8 


True religion begins with the mind being satisfied intellectually with 
knowledge. Theological training is a must for any candidate for the 
ministry. The charismatics argue that Jesus’ disciples did not waste their 
time in a theological college. But who on earth can be compared to 
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Jesus, the Teacher of Teachers. The great teachers of the church and the 
philosophers cannot be compared with the one true teacher, Jesus. 

The mind is the first thing but not the only thing. What we read must 
affect our emotions, our whole life style that is to produce the vital 
dimension of the religion of the heart. The core of Puritan writings 
addresses the heart of all believers. Their faith and belief must be practised 
in their lives. Although under great pressure from the monarchy, they 
braved persecution because they had already covenanted their lives to 
God. Wonderful men, women, boys and girls were prepared to be shot 
to death for the terrible crime of reading their Bibles. 

Reading lifts us to new levels of understanding. Dr Lloyd Jones said: 

.. .we look on the Puritans as our fellow-Christians, now enabled 
to share with us, through the medium of their books, the good 
things which God gave them three centuries ago. We study 
their teaching on the topics which took place in their own 
thoughts and writings... We study the history of their doings as 
a commentary upon their convictions. 9 

‘Books are friends, come let us read.’ 10 


Notes 

1 New Standard Encyclopedia, Vol. 2, p. 342. 

2 Interpretation, Pastoral Epistles, p. 178. 

3 Henry, Matthew - Commentary on Whole Bible, (Hendrickson Publishers, 1991), 
p. 2366. 

4 Henry, Matthew, p. 2366. 

5 Cross, F.L. & Livingstone, E.A. (eds.), The Oxford Dictionary of the Christian 
Church, (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1997), p. 1714. 

6 Garrett, John, To Live Among the Stars (Suva: I.P.S. University of the South 
Pacific, 1982,) pp. 13, 65. 

7 Buzacott, Aaron, Mission Life in the Islands of the Pacific (London: J ohn Snow & 
Co., 1866). 

8 Chadwick, Owen, The Reformation (Harmondsworth: Penguin Books, 1961), 
p. 52. 

9 Lloyd, Jones D.M., ThePuritans, Their Origins and Successors (The Banner of Truth 
Trust, 1987), p.viii. 

10 New Standard Encyclopedia, Vol. 2, p. 342. 
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Christ: the Taualuga of 
Theology and Life 


Theology is the study of God or talk about God-talk. It 
is an expression of our interpretation of God. It is a response 
to God in our various languages and from our experiences 
in life. It is a ‘...study which, through participaton in and 
reflection upon a religious faith, seeks to express the content 
of this [Christian] faith in the clearest and most coherent 
language available’'[Emphasis added], I value particularly 
the words ‘seeking to express’ and ‘in a coherent language’. 
J.J. Mueller in his book What is Theology declares that 
‘language enables communication’. I agree. Without 
language of some type, there can be no communication: 
but language will always be incomplete. Although we seek 
to express God through language, God should never be 
mistaken for our language. God remains hidden and 
beyond. Everything we say about God is a metaphor. We 
say that ‘God is like this or that’, appealing to what we 
know as humans to express what goes beyond the limits 
of our languages, but we should never confuse our limited 
metaphors with God. 

Similarly, the language of the many categories or layers of 
Christology (e.g., Christology ‘from above’, ‘from below’, 
‘high’ and ‘low’ Christologies) can never speak holistically 
about Christ’s order of being because our language is too 
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limited for this subject. If language here means not only dialect, but also 
culture, origin and identity, then it is clear that ‘no one theology/ 
christology is absolute’. This calls into question our downgrading 
indigenous cultural concepts as a means for Theo/Christo-logy, especially 
those of our traditional worship and myths, and how we have been 
Theo/Christo-logising instead in the European way. 

One of Faitala Talapusi’s theological statements has been an inspiration 
for me to take up Pacific Theo/Christo-logising. He stated that 

...theology is the human response in faith to...God that can 
never be contained in any one tradition of human response. 

... Our cultures and positions will be insufficient to claim any 
universal way of thinking or doing theology. But this does not 
discount that we do have a particular response to the God that is 
unchangeable through time and space. 2 [Emphasis added] 

Being entitled to a particular response to God, the writer is therefore at 
liberty to Theo/Christo-logise in a Pacific way. 

Christ is the highest revelation of the God Almighty. If one seeks to 
understand God, Jesus, the person and the divine figure, must be deeply 
studied in faith. We cannot have a sound theology if we do not have a 
sound Christology. Theology should also be Christo-centric. There are 
many portrayals, presentations, methods, images, and angles of this truth 
which are imported into the Pacific from overseas. However, as tagata 
pasefika 3 we must express theological truth in an indigenous coherent 
language. The issue is the centrality and the necessity of Jesus Christ, not 
only for the study of theology but also for true Christian living and 
how this essence of Christ can be depicted in local concepts. 

Taualuga as Completion of a Fale 

Taualuga is a Samoan term with a variety of meanings. According to 
Pratt’s Grammar and Dictionary ofthe Samoan Language taualuga means a 
‘cock’s comb’. It is the roof of the mouth when diseased. As a verb, 
taualuga ‘is to raise the hand in holding a club. It is to be victorious.’ 4 
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But perhaps the most obvious meaning is the upper roof (roof capping) 
of a Samoan fale (traditional house). The taualuga of a fale is a specially- 
sized thatch covering for the ridge of the roof. Being just a patch of 
roof covering, its appearance and function seem rather insignificant if 
compared to the other larger parts of the fale. However it is still very 
important and absolutely necessary. In fact, despite a [ale’s bulky structure, 
it can never be complete without the taualuga. While the foundation, the 
posts, the beams, and the sinnet are all very important parts of fale 
making, without the tamluga the project is never a complete fale. Likewise 
in Christian theology, although the use of many ‘ologies’ such as 
psychology, sociology and anthropology may be enriching, without a 
Christology the theology can never be complete. Christology is the 
taualuga of theology. 


... without a Christology the theology 
can never be complete. Christology 
is the taualuga of theology. 


The placing of the taualuga signals 
the last act of fale making. It signals 
to the builders and the community 
that the project is about to be 
completed and that the celebration 
for the new fale should be made 
ready. Before it is put up, the mention of the taualuga prompts the 
builders to double check all facets of the project. If anything is incorrectly 
positioned, the builders must rectify it because the taualuga should not 
be added if there are known errors in the construction. Taualuga therefore 
in this understanding prompts an evaluation of the work. 


In similar fashion Christology prompts an evaluation of theological 
tenets and methods. That is, utilisation of Christology would allow 
Christ and his ways to be the evaluating criteria in the theological progress 
of individuals and communities. Should there be any doubting the validity 
of any particular sphere of the God-search, the revelation of God in 
Christ could always evaluate and make amends. Christ becomes the 
criterion for judging our theologising. From his standards, not only 
would we know how near or far we are from appropriate Christian 
theology, but also a direction is set for our theological journey towards 
him. 
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In the architecture of a traditional f'ale-tele 5 , all the ivivi (rafters) and ‘aso 
(thin rafters) upon which the woven thatches for the roof covering are 
tied, are held together at the top by a crossbar. This crossbar is usually 
supported in the middle from the ground by three strong pillars. This 

part of the structure is called 
the ‘au’au. (See illustration 
insert). 

The ‘au’au holds up the top 
structure, providing 
steadiness to the fale. It is on 
the outer side of the ‘au’au, 
at the ridge that the taualuga 
finds its place. Samoans may 
argue that in structural terms, 
a the taualuga is distinct from 
the ‘au’au, but without the 


‘au’au there is no 
place for the 
taualugato sit, and 
nothing for a 
taualuga to cover. 

The taualuga 
depends entirely 
on the crossbar 
for its support 
and postioning. 

The thatch cov¬ 
ering, the cross¬ 
bar on which it sits, and the pillars from which it gets its support are all 
integrally related. 

Likewise Christology and theology are integral to each other. It has 
already been said that theology can never be complete without 
Christology, but equally Christology should not and cannot be something 
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hanging in the air by itself. Like a taualuga that is essentially related to the 
au’au and the ridge pillars, so too is Christology essentially related to 
theology. Christ the Incarnation of God, purposely came into the world, 
descending to the lowly human level, where he lived and died an outcast, 
enabling the outcasts, the sinners and the nobodies to be lifted up to 
life. Christ died to show that though God was from above, God has 
left the throne up on high to illustrate the depth of his abundant love 
that reaches down to those of lowest of status. One cannot approach 
this theological truth without seeing the inseparability of theology and 
Christology, illustrated by the inseparability of the taualuga from the 
‘au ’au. 


Taualuga as the Goal 

Taualuga also designates the culmination of a gathering. Any formal 
Samoan event has a formal tatalaga (opening) and a taualuga (closing). It 
is an essential and respected part of faa-Samoa. The taualuga signifies the 
final act or the climax of the event. Taualuga can be the culminating 
speech of a village high chief as a final word of thanksgiving in a 
wedding setting. In its com-mon form today, taualuga is the final dance 
in a festive occasion when the taupou (a daughter of the highest village 
chief) performs a traditional Samoan dance for the guests and the 
crowd. In church functions and gatherings, the taualuga is the very last 
official word which is usually a prayer led by the pastor after a church 
hymn is sung by the whole gathering. 

Thus, taualuga designates a closing act, but, more importantly, it is that 
act towards which all Samoan events are pointed. There are no ‘taualuga- 
less events’ in faa-Samoa. Once an event is opened, whether it is a meeting, 
a festival or even a sports occasion, it is the taualuga that is then targeted. 
To arrive at the taualuga of any event signals the success of the event, 
and obviously a relief for the organisers. To reach the taualuga means 
the difficulties of such events have all been conquered, which is why 
many taualuga speeches are on the note of thanksgiving. Words of thanks 
are given to the organisers and all who may have been involved, and of 
course God because everything has ended successfully. T his meaning 
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of taualuga leads to a composite Samoan concept fu’a taualuga’ (the flag 
at the end) which directly relates to the word ‘goal’ as in ‘the objective 
of one’s efforts’. 

While working towards the taualuga of a function or an event, patience 
and endurance and steadiness are required on the part of the organisers 
and workers. The fu’a taualuga or the objective of all house builders is 
to see to the putting up of the taualuga and to get there patience, 
endurance, steadiness and accuracy are demanded. Similarly, every life 
has a beginning ( tatalaga ) at birth and from there the taualuga of life is 
targeted. This taualuga of life for some may just mean death as the end 

of all things. Thus the expression 
Christ the fu’ a-taualuga (goal) of life ‘Live life to the fullest because we 

does play a leading role in the pains- ° nl r live 0 ““ T die : so 
taking task of the Christian seeking existence mstead seeks a tauduga 
the taualuga of his/her existence... of being in union with Christ for 

such union entails life in the next 
life. Like builders and organisers who meet the challenges of building 
fales and organising occasions, a Christian faces challenges in seeking 
his/her taualuga. 

But Christ is more than just a passive fu’a-taualuga (goal). While the 
taualuga (upper roof) is just some roof thatches and plays no role in 
how the builder endures all the pains to arrive at the final act ( taualuga 
of fale making), Christ the fu a-taualuga (goal) of life does play a leading 
role in the painstaking task of the Christian seeking the taualuga of his/ 
her existence (that is to be in union with Christ). Christ the fu 'a taualuga 
not only leads and guides, but also protects and nourishes all true 
Christians as they journey to their ideal taualuga. He takes the lead in the 
search for himself. He is therefore the end we seek but an end that can 
only be found through himself. 

As tagata Pasefika, we have only been exposed to the story of Jesus and 
its significance for two hundred years. We are learning to theologise 
with our own language and concepts. We need Pacific concepts to give 
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expression to our Pacific faith. It is important that we see Jesus as the 
vibrant taualuga who is not only our goal but also assists us to reach our 
goal through a Theo/Christo-logy expressed in the Pacific way. 


Notes 

1 John Macquarne, Principles of Christian Theology, rev. ed. (London: SCM 1977) 
P. 1. 

2 Faitala Talapusi, ‘The Future of Theology in the Pacific,’ Pacific Journal of 
Theology, SeriesII No.13, (1995): 39. 

3 A Samoan phrase translated as ‘Pacific people’. 

4 Pratt's Grammar and Dictionary ofthe Samoan Language. Reprint 1977. (Apia: 
Malua Printing Press). 

5 Fale-tele refers to a Samoan ‘big house’ that is usually reserved for meetings and 
gatherings. 
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Interfaith Search Fiji Leads a 
Service of National Mourning 


Tessa Mackenzie 


Tessa Mackenzie is the Honorary Secretary to the Council of Interfaith Search Fiji. 

Interfaith Search Fiji was formed in 19X7 after the political/military coups brought to the 
surface the deep divisions in Fiji's multi-ethnic society. The organisation seeks to build bridges 
of understanding and respect between people of different religious traditions for the sake of the 
wider community. 

The Fiji Islands’ worst air disaster occurred on 24 July 1999 when the 
early Saturday morning flight crashed into the rugged mountains of 
interior Viti Levu with the loss of all seventeen lives on board. In Fiji’s 
multi-religious society, people from our different religious traditions as 
well as from all walks of life were affected by this disaster. 

Air Fiji, the flight company, requested Interfaith Search Fiji to organise 
an interfaith memorial service one week after the crash. This was held in 
the Catholic Cathedral of the Sacred Heart, situated in the heart of 
Suva’s central business district; a church traditionally willing to host 
interfaith prayer gatherings. 

The President of Fiji, Ratu Sir Kamisese Mara (a Roman Catholic), and 
the Prime Minister, the Hon. Mahendra P. Chaudhry (a Hindu), along 
with several government ministers, senators, members of Parliament, 
religious and civic leaders, people from the aviation sector, representatives 
of all sections of Fiji’s multi-ethnic society, as well as members and 
representatives of the victims’ families made up the large congregation 
attending this memorial service. 

Air Fiji provided a six-foot tall cross inscribed with the names of those 
who died in the tragedy, and this was placed before the altar, surrounded 
by seventeen candles. At the beginning of the service the candles were lit 
by family members. (The cross was later placed at the mountain site of 
the crash as a permanent memorial to those lost in the disaster). 
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The Hon. Meli Bogileka, Government Minister concerned with aviation 
and Mr. Ken MacDonald, General Manager of the airline delivered 
messages of condolence. Representatives of eight different religious 
organisations (Ahmadhiyya Anjuman Ishaat-I-Islam [Lahore], 
Ahmadhiyya Muslim Jamaat Fiji, Anglican Church, Arya Pratinidhi Sabha 
of Fiji, Brahma Kumans, Roman Catholic Church, St. Andrew’s 
Presbyterian Church, and Satya Sai Service Organisation), then read 
selections from their sacred books and offered prayers. Everyone joined 
in the Interfaith Prayer* adapted for the occasion, and the singing of the 
National Anthem. 

At the conclusion of the service the Prime Minister, instead of following 
the President out of the church, stepped forward and reverently touched 
the cross and himself in the Hindu fashion faartij. This significant gesture 
led many of those present, of whatever religious persuasion, to file 
forward and show the same loving respect. 

Fiji still has a long way to go to build bridges of respect and understanding 
between the peoples of the different religious traditions, but such 
significant actions show that unity in diversity is possible at such a time 
of communal mourning. 


*The Interfaith Prayer 

Creator God, 

you have entrusted these islands of Fiji 
to us, your people. 

At this time of national tragedy 

we seek your blessing on all who are grieving. 

Bless those who lead our nation 
and guide them with your wisdom. 

Bless all the people of Fiji; 
we come from different backgrounds, 
cultures, and religions. 

Increase our understanding 

and our respect for each other, 

as we strive for unity, harmony and peace. 

Bless our children, 

they are our hope for the future. 

Be with us all as day by day time unfolds. 

(Written try members of the Interfaith Search Fiji Council).: 
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Book Review 

Lee, Deborah and Antonio Salas (eds). Unfaithing U.S. Colonialism. 
Berkley: Pacific and Asian American Centre for Theology and Strategies, 
1999. ISBN 99-0792219, 183 pages iv. 

Reviewed by Featuna’i B. Liua’ana. 

The 22 authors of this book have written somewhat personal reflections 
to commemorate 100 years of United States colonial domination of 
six nations. Guam, the Philippines, American Samoa ancl Hawaii have 
served the United States as strategic military locations in the Pacific 
Asian region. Cuba and Puerto Rico have been pawns in the US s 
struggle against communism and political domination in Central 
America. Although the centenary was marked with pompous 
celebration, band music, laughter, and festivity, 100 years was not a 
joyous celebration for many. Unfaithing U.S. Colonialism was not produced 
to celebrate 100 years of United States’ domination and colonialism, 
but to condemn 100 years of oppression. 

The book is a mixture of poems and articles. There is a short introduction 
to spell out briefly the relationships between the United States and its 
colonies. The book 'seeks to critically document the comphcit and 
liberatory role of religion in our peoples’ struggles against U.S. 
colonialism’ (page 2). One of the main issues addressed is the part 
played by Christianity in colonialism, a widely debated issue among 
academic scholars today. 1 The book refers to ‘American forms of 
Christianity’ as the culprit. This phrase needs some clarification because 
the beginning of Christianity in the Pacific, and in the Caribbean for 
that matter, had little to do with ‘American forms of Christianity’. 
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The remainder of the book is divided into six sections. The section on 
Guam reflects the hatred of the local people for the European 
perspective of their history. The poems and articles highlight theit 
condemnation of discriminating terms such as ladrones (thieves) which 
negatively classifies its people. They criticise the interference of the 
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colonists in the spiritual affairs of the people; for example, the 1910 
schism. The authors condemn the European mentality that implies the 
West has everything, and that nothing of value could be found among 
the Guahan. They also condemn the hypocrisy of colonists, including 
the United States, when it comes to defining such concepts as democracy, 
sovereignty, and self-determination. 

The section on Hawaii explores colonialism from the concept of aloha 
‘aina (love of the land). The authors relate the destruction of this concept 
by explorers and missionaries. The missionaries assisted the foreigners 
to take away their lands, which were ‘their identity, life, spiritual well 
being, and community health’ (page 45). The destruction of the spirit 
of aloha 'aina destroyed the will of the people to live, because to lose 
their spirit of aloha ‘aina is to lose their culture and spirituality. The articles 
offer suggestions for a way forward. There is a call to return to the 
spirit of the old religions in order for Hawaiians to recapture the spirit 
of aloha ‘aina. There is a call to free themselves from foreign domination 
and, at the same time, to discover a way of incorporating Hawaiian 
culture and spirituality into the Christian faith so that it becomes a truly 
indigenous faith. 

The section on the Philippines contains lengthy articles with one clear 
message—the United States is a stumbling block to freeing the Philippines 
from the dictatorship regimes it has endured for many years. These 
authors do not view Christianity as the culprit; in fact Christianity is 
revered as one of the major forces in combating oppression and 
colonialism. The culprit is the control by the United States over the 
Philippines’ economy. 

The American Samoa section is not so kind to Christianity. Christianity 
gets a good ‘spanking’. Christianity is blamed for ‘the loss of some of 
the most important aspects of [Samoan] culture’ (page 111). D.T. 
McMullin, in his article, questions why his grandmother and mother 
refused to recognise Christianity as oppressive, even though he himself 
believed it to be so. The authors do not distinguish American Samoa 
from Western Samoa (now known only as ‘Samoa’). They see Christianity 
as a stumbling block towards American Samoa’s freedom from 
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colonialism. However, American Samoa received the same form of 
Christianity as did Samoa, and yet Samoa has been independent since 
1961. Christianity was an influencing factor in gaining that independence. 
The authors need to reflect a little more on this issue. 

In Puerto Rico, the struggle for self-determination and eventual freedom 
from the United States’ colonial control lies in the hands of the United 
States itself and the churches in that country. The articles contain vivid 
accounts of the history of oppression under Spain and later, the United 
States. It speaks about de-colonisation in terms of reconciliation of the 
Puerto Rican people as one way forward to redeeming their identity, 
and regaining their inheritance of Borlnquen - ‘land of the brave people’ 
(page 135). There is a call for the churches, especially the Protestant 
movement, in North America and Puerto Rico, to play a major part in 
the process. 

Puerto Rico and Cuba have much in common. Both have a common 
ancestor in the Tainio-Arawak. Both experienced enslavement and 
genocide of its indigenous people. Both had over 400 years of 
oppression. Cuba, however, has suffered during the last decade by its 
own hand. When Cuba celebrated victory in the revolution of 1959, its 
people would not have believed that by the end of 1998, they would 
still be virtual prisoners within their own nation. The United States 
embargo has ensured that Cubans do not fulfil their greatest wish- 
independence. The articles call upon the United States and the church 
(especially the Pope) to stop the sin of human rights abuses against 
Cuba. The Cubans blame the Catholic Church for not speaking out 
loud enough. The plight of the Cubans is not solved, although many 
hope that love will provide a solution in the future. 

Unfaithing US. Colonialism is, in parts, a very powerful witness to the 
continuing exploitation of the weak by the strong, of the poor by the 
rich, and of the powerless by the powerful. The book is a simple, and 
straightforward account of people’s experiences. The thoughts and 
expressions vary from author to author, but remain sensitive and close 
to each author’s own context and spirituality. The emotional language 
bears witness to the cries and to the pain that many victims of colonisation 
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have silently endured. This pain is not hidden from those responsible, 
and the knowledge that nothing is done to relieve the situation adds 
sevenfold to the pain. 

Unfaithing U. S. Colonialism is historical. It provides insights into the history 
of oppression and colonisation from various perspectives. It contributes 
much to the history of the church and politics in the Pacific, Asia and 
the Caribbean. It also provides information on the United States and 
its relationship to its colonies. It is a resource for those in the Pacific, 
Asia and Caribbean regions who wish to understand their dilemma 
from the experiences of people unconnected to themselves. 

In conclusion, Unfaithing U.S. Colonialism offers a challenge to the mission 
and ministry of the Christian Church. There is a challenge to the world¬ 
wide Church to speak out in unity against oppression of any kind; a 
challenge to examine its role within its context and, particularly, to be an 
uncompromising prophetic voice against oppressive political forces. 

I believe Unfaithing U.S. Colonialism is worth having on the shelf for its 
message even more than for its historical content. 

Notes 

1 See Donald Denoon, ed. Emergingfrom Empire?: Decolonisation in the Pacific. 
Proceedings of a workshop at the Australian National University, December 
1996, Canberra, ANU, 1997. 
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Policy Statement 

The Pacific Journal of Theology is published twice yearly by the South 
Pacific Association of Theological Schools. It seeks to stimulate theological 
thinking and writing by Christians living in or familiar with the South 
Pacific, and to share these reflections with church and theological education 
communities, and with all who want to be challenged to reflect critically 
on their faith in changing times. Opinions and claims made by contributors 
to the Journal are solely those of the authors, and do not necessarily 
reflect those of the Editorial Board or the South Pacific Association of 
Theological Schools. 

The EditorialBoard welcomes various kinds of writing which express 
an emerging Pacific theology. These may include: 

• Original articles in the theological disciplines; 

• Articles relating theological thinking to Pacific cultures, contemporary 
issues, and other academic disciplines; 

• Helpful material for pastors and church workers (liturgical, pastoral, 
educational); 

• Artistic expressions of the Christian faith (poetry, visual art, music); 

• Notes and reviews of books which are relevant for Pacific 
Christians; 

• Information about ongoing research in the theological disciplines 
in the Pacific. 

Notes for Contributors 

The Editor will consider for publication all manuscripts of scholarly 
standard and in keeping with the overall policy of this Journal. Poetry, 
photographs, black and white drawings are also welcome. Articles should 
be clearly typed in double spacing on one side of the paper only. Any 
sources quoted or paraphrased should be listed in endnotes and a 
bibliography at the end of the article, including author, title, city, publisher, 
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and date of publication. Please include brief autobiographical data. 

Author’s Agreement Form 

The Editorial Board requires a signed Author’s Agreement form from 
the contributor 
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